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THE most important recent event from the 
point of view of Classical Studies in Eng- 
land has been the rejection by the Cambridge 
Senate of the first report of the Studies and 
Examinations Syndicate. Their proposals for 
the reform of the Previous Examination 
were thrown out on March 4 by a majority 
of about three to two in the heaviest poll 
yet recorded. More than one cause contri- 
buted to the result. Some defects in the 
details of the Syndicate’s scheme were ex- 
posed in the searching criticism to which it 
was subjected, and the improvements sub- 
sequently introduced did little to disarm 
opposition. The votes of the party (con- 
siderably larger it would seem than the other 
side had anticipated) which would maintain 
‘Compulsory Greek’ at all hazards were 
reinforced by those of others who held that 
in a matter of this kind Oxford and Cam- 
bridge must act together, or who expected 
not a little from the reform of methods in 
Classical teaching now actively taken in 
hand. Others again, though not indisposed 
to make concessions to the demands made 
on behalf of Natural Science and other 
complaining studies, required fair options 
and educational substitutes, and had no 
mind to give up pass Greek for nursery 
French. It is understood that the Syndicate 
will continue in existence, but will be en- 
larged by additional members from the non- 
placet side. 

Notwithstanding that the vote in the nega- 
tive was large and decisive, it may be doubted 
whether the status quo can long be main- 
tained. But the situation must be simplified 
before any satisfactory conclusion can be 
reached. In the first place the Pass and the 
Honours Students must be dealt with inde- 
pendently. And in the second place it must 
be recognised that for a very large propor- 
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tion of the candidates the Previous has 
shifted in position and become what is prac- 
tically an entrance examination. Those who 
take it as such have an advantage over those 
who must prepare for it during their univer- 
sity course. ‘This involves an inconvenience 
and an inequality (injustice is too strong a 
word for the case) which the University 
should, if possible, remove. And removed 
it could be by allowing Honours students to 
take the Previous examination at any time 
prior or subsequent to their Honours exam- 
ination, while requiring that it should be 
passed before they could obtain the coveted 
B.A. This would be a more liberal solution 
of the problem than to turn the Previous into 
an Entrance examination, though this also 
would extinguish the discontent among non- 
classical Honours undergraduates which has 
had so much to do with the present agita- 
tion. As to the passmen it is sufficient to 
say that the interests of education demand 
that the University should feel itself per- 
fectly free to introduce drastic reforms into 
the present arrangements. 


Complete and up to date etymological 
dictionaries of Greek and Latin have been 
long felt wants. And so we note with in- 
terest that Brussels proposes to supply the 
one and Leipzig the other. The Greek dic- 
tionary is compiled by Prof. Emile Boisacq, 
and will consist of 720 octavo pages, to be 
issued in three parts at a subscription price 
of twenty-five francs, the first part to appear 
at the end of the month. Of the Latin one, 
which is the work of Prof. A. Walde of 
Innspruck, two parts of eighty pages each 
have already been published. It is to be 
completed in ten parts, and the subscription 
price is fifteen marks. 








In the current number of the Journal of 
Philology there is an article (Emendationes 
Homericae) which, beside other interesting 
and ingenious suggestions, contains an 
attempt to prove that the text of the 
Odyssey has been tampered with in the 
following passage (Bk. xxiv. 336-344). 


> o> » ‘ , > oe , i ‘ 
ei 0 dye Tot Kai Sévbpe’ eixtysevnv kar’ ddwnv 
” or , >” a. % >” , ° 
cirw, & pot tor’ Edwxas, éyw 5 yredv oe ExaoTa 
a ‘ , 
ma.dvos éwv, Kata KyTov éemomopevos: Sia 8 
avrav 
, ‘4 > / ,y a 
ixvetperOa, ov 8 dvdépacas Kal éeumes Exarra 
dyxvas pot daKas TproKaidera Kat d€xa pnré€as, 
guKéas TecoapdkovrT’. Opxovs 5é por &d’ dvd- 
paves 
, , , ,¢ 
ddécew revtyKovta, Suarpvytos 5€ Exactos 
4 ” 2. % ‘ a ” 
mv’ évOa & ava oradvAai ravrota éacw, 
< , ‘ 4 ? > id 4 
érrore 81 Ads dpat émipicevav trrepbev. 


The principal objection taken to the text 
is a common sense one, and this is rein- 
forced by another based upon philological 
grounds. It is urged that it is absurd to 
represent Laertes as giving the boy all these 
trees, the whole orchard, in short, and the 
whole vineyard, as the writer of the 
Emendationes Homericae thinks. Also that 
the sense of ‘you promised’ assigned to 
évopnvas by Monro, while necessary with 
the received text, is without parallel and 
inadmissible. The key to the original sense 
is supposed to be in the words 


‘ ». 2 P \,” o 
ov 8 avopacas kal €evres Exacta, 


and it is maintained that in the original 
text Laertes in answer to the boy’s ques- 
tions tells him the names of the trees, as he 
points them out, and the number of them. 

Accordingly it is suggested that déxas in 
1, 340 must be wrong, and that deiéas or 
something like it should be read. Similarly 
a word like detéas or det~as is to be substi- 
tuted for dédcev in 1, 342. Line 337 is 
thought to have been still further corrupted 
and yreov (I asked for) substituted for the 
original épouny (I asked about). 

The case for these very serious changes is 
put forcibly, and at first reading one 
inclines to agree. But on second thoughts 
the new text seems open to graver objections 
than the old one both from the point of 
view of common sense and from that of 
philology. 

But before coming to these, there are 
some preliminary difficulties, so great that 
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they seem enough to vindicate the text at 
least against the argument before us. 

If the story in the text is so absurd, 
how can we account for the fact that it 
should have been deliberately substituted 
for the rational and straightforward narra- 
tive which the original is supposed to have 
contained ¢ 

The objection here really seems to defeat 
itself, for to assume the alteration made is 
to allow that the story did not seem absurd 
to the Greek who was responsible for it ; 
besides that the version of this single 
rhapsodist or redactor should have dis- 
placed the one found everywhere else, 
implies that it could not have seemed 
absurd to a Greek audience. 

Again the argument from the meaning of 
évopnvas also defeats itself. It is a part of 
the writer’s case against the text that in 
it dvounvas must be interpreted as ‘you 
promised’ for he expressly calls this inter- 
pretation ‘a concession to the actual 
requirements of the passage.’ But how 
could a forger who altered deiéas into daxas, 
and went on in consequence to alter épdouyv 
into yreov fail to complete his work by alter- 
ing dvounvas, when he had _ substituted 
déoew after it for defas? It cannot be 
replied that he could not find a word suit- 
able, for he would not on that account have 
left something which, if the critic is right, 
is not Greek. 

We may now come to the difficulties in 
the proposed text taken in itself. 

In the first place there is one the import- 
ance of which is all the more apparent from 
the fact that the writer avoids it by an 
inconsistent translation. ot & déyvopuacas 
K.T.A. dyxvas poor Setfas tpirxaidexa is 
rendered ‘you told me the names of each... 
you shewed me thirteen pear trees’: while 
opxous b€ prow &O’ dvounvas Seigas revryKovta 
is rendered ‘ you shewed me and counted up 
fifty rows of vines’. 

But évépnvas detgas applied to the vines 
should have the same meaning as dvopacas 

. de’Eas applied to the other trees. If then 
évoyacas means * you named,’ in the sense 
of ‘ you told me the names of,’ as the writer 
thinks it important to maintain, dvounvas 
should have the same meaning and the second 
passage should be translated ‘you named 
for me and pointed out to me fifty rows of 
vines.’ The difficulty of the expression is 
obvious. ‘To point out and tell the name 
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of so and so many objects’ naturally implies 
either that the objects have different names, 
or, if they all have the same name, that the 
name of each has, for some reason to be 
given singly. 

The difficulty exists in the first statement 
(évépacas x.7.X.) though it may be obscured 
by an arrangement of the words, as in the 
translation offered for the new text, which 
the second statement does not admit: 
for it really comes to this ‘you named for 
me and told me each one, and pointed them 
out to me: to wit, thirteen pear trees, etc.’ 
The names might be given singly, if the 
child were so young that he had to be told of 
each of the thirteen pear trees, e.g. that it 
was a pear tree, he not being able to see 
at once they were of the same sort. But 
this need not be considered, for, as we 
shall see, it is part of the view before us 
that the child must not be supposed so young 
as that ; and in any case such an explanation 
would not suit for the vines, which are 
enumerated by the row, implying the child 
could see the whole row was of the same sort. 
If it is contended that 


»” ‘ ha ,°> , 
Opxous 5€ por GO ’ dvouynvas 
detéas wevTyKovTa, 


‘you named for me fifty rows of vines and 
pointed them out to me,’ really means, ‘ you 
pointed out the vines to me, told me their 
name, and that there were fifty of them,’ one 
must ask, as in the case of all such interpre- 
tations, If the poet meant something which 
could be said so simply, why did he choose 
a form of expression which normally means 
something else? Besides such a drastic 
alteration as the one we are considering, 
cannot be convincing unless the sense 
required for the new text commends itself 
at once as the obvious and natural meaning 
of the words. 

But suppose the above objection is put 
aside, there is another to which the critic’s 
method renders him particularly liable. It 
is but reasonable to suppose that to a boy 
who could count to fifty, and lived in the open 
air, the trees in his father’s orchard would 
already be objects of familiar, and (as fruit- 
trees) interesting experience, and he would 
not need to be told which was an apple tree 
and which was a vine. Now it is a part of 
the writer’s contention that the child is not 
to be supposed too young. ‘The boy,’ he 
says, ‘is a boy and not a prattling baby 
ready to ask for the moon or anything else 
that was handy,’ and so he substitutes ‘ being 
but a lad’ for Butcher and Lang’s ‘ being 
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but a little child,’ as translation of ra:dvés 
éwv. 

There is therefore here a serious difficulty 
if we may use for this part of the Odyssey 
the kind of common sense test which the 
writer applies to it himself. 

There is, however, also a philological diffi- 
culty in the sense here assigned to dvoydfw. 
Perhaps it. would be too much to say that it 
was quite insuperable, but it constitutes a 
real objection to an alteration of the text 
which is otherwise involved in difficulties. 
As we have seen, dvduacas and dvopunvas are 
rendered inconsistently, but it is essential 
to the view before us that dvduacas should 
mean ‘you named’ in the sense of ‘you 
told me the names of.’ Now dévoudfw and 
évozaivw have normally two main meanings, 
(i) to give a thing, or person, a name, 7.e. 
impose a name upon it, call-it so and so (ep. J/. 
xxiii. 90) or, (ii) to mention by name. Neither 
of these is the same as ‘tell what the name 
of a thing is.’ If it is said that either of 
the above two meanings might pass into that 
of giving information about the name of a 
thing, it may be fairly answered that this 
requires to be proved. It seems no more 
natural that é6voudfw should have this mean- 
ing than the word ‘name’ in ordinary and 
non-technical speech. The Greek lexicons 
do not seem to give instances of such usage 
in any author, nor is there any in Homer, 
if the concordances are sufficiently complete. 

There is one place in the Odyssey which 
at first might seem an exception, because in 
it dvouafe may be rightly enough translated 
‘tell me the name of.’ But it is really no 
exception and only an illustration of the 
ordinary normal use, ‘to mention by name.’ 
Odyssey iv. 496. Proteus says to Menelaus, 


> . 9 > , - ? , , 

apxot 8’ ad dvo potvo ’Axaiwy yadkoxtrdvey, 

> , > , , wd ‘ ‘ a 

ev voor droAovTo: paxy O€ TE Kat ov apie. 
a) > 4 , > eo 

els O ETL TOU CwOS KATEPUKETAL EUPEL TOVTW. 


ib. 551. Menelaus asks for an explana- 
tion of this dark saying :— 


, ‘ ‘ b aN , 7 s »” »> , 
TOUTOUS [LEV dy olda. ov be TpPLTOv avop ovopale, 
° » ‘ ’ a 
Os Tis ETL CwOs KaTEpUKETAL Edpel TOVTY. 


Here évouafw does not mean to tell what a 
person’s name is—to inform anyone what 
is a given person’s name. Menelaus knows 
that already: he knows that the son of 
Laertes is named Odysseus. It means ‘to 
mention a person by his name ’—a name in 
this case already known to the person 
addressed, instead of by a description or 
periphrasis, such as 


- >» ‘ , 9 he , 
€ls ry €Tl TOU Cwos KATEPUKETAL EvpeL TOVTW. 
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The passage may be compared with Od. 
xiv. 145 


a oF a , 
Tov pev éyav, & seive, kai od mapeovt’ dvopalew 
aiddéopat. 


‘To tell the name of,’ in Homer is, as might 
be expected ciety dvoua, or a cognate expres- 
sion. Od. viii. 550 etx’ dvopa: ix .16. dvopa 
prOjocopar: 355 redv ovvopa eiwé: vi. 194. 
épéw S€ Tor ovvopa Aaav. 

If then we make dvoudfw and dvopaivw 
mean ‘ to tell the names of’ we have (1) the 
difficulty described arising out of the com- 
bination of this with the number of the 
trees as it is made in the text ; (2) the diffi- 
culty that the boy would presumably know 
the names already; and (3) the difficulty 
that the proposed usage is in itself doubtful, 
and requires therefore confirmation which, 
however, does not seem to be forthcoming. 

There is, however, an established sense of 
évopafw and dvoyaivw which suits the 
passage perfectly: the sense which the 
writer himself has given to dvdunvas. The 
sense of ‘mentioning by name’ includes, 
naturally enough, the specification of the 
items in a list (nominatim recenseo, 
percenseo, Stephanus), and thusit comes close 
to the idea of enumeration and Eustathius 
(cit. Stephanus) renders it by dpiOpeiy Kar’ 
dvopa. Cf. Ll. ii. 488 aAnbiv 8 ovk dv eyo 
pvOncopat ovd’ dvopjyvw. So Od, iv. 240; 
xi. 328, 517. More especially, it is regu- 
larly used for the specification of a number 
of gifts. It is important, for several 
reasons, to quote some passages fully: 1. 
ix. 515 «i pev yap py Sapa depo, 7a 8 omic? 
dvopator ; te. ‘ specified the gifts which were 
to follow.’ J/. xviii. 448 


A A , , 
tov 5¢ Alcaovro yépovtes 
"Apyeiwv, al 7oAAG mepixAvtTa dap’ dvopatov. 


i.e. ‘Specified the presents they were pre- 
pared to make.’ 
Zi. ix. 121 


c al 7 > 4 4 Niel > > , 

piv 8 év ravrecot wepixAvta dap’ dvopyve 

o > , , aA 

ext amipous tpiobas, déxa S& ypvooto TaXavta, 
», 4 ’ 2 , , 7 

aidwras dé A€Bytas eeikoor, SuWdexa 8’ txr7ovs... 
, , - , ~ 

ddécw 8’ Extra yuvaikas durvpova épya idvias... 


Other gifts are mentioned by tale in the 
context, 4.9. 


éxra. 5€ of Suow eivaidpeva mroXieOpa. 


These passages shew that this use of 
évoudtw and dvopaivw is, so to say, ‘common 
form’ in the Homeric account of the gifts 
of heroes. 








In the last passage dvopaivw is followed 
by a specification, or naming, of the various 
kinds of gift together with the number in 
each. Now these are exactly the features 
of the passage before us. It reproduces the 
‘common form’ and gives the enumeration 
in the style of the passage which recounts 
the gifts promised to Achilles. It is 
indeed the kind of imitation of the Homeric 
model we might expect in this part of the 
Odyssey, which, as scholars agree, is a con- 
tinuation of the story by a later and 
inferior poet. dvopacas and dévdpnvas then 
simply mean ‘ you specified by name.’ ‘In 
reply to my childish request you named 
(i.e. specified) the trees you would give me, 
to wit, thirteen pear trees, etc. ete. And of 
vines you named fifty rows to give me.’ 

The passages quoted from the J/iad shew 
another thing. The writer of the article, 
as we have seen, objects to Monro’s transla- 
tion of dvéunvas by ‘you promised.’ ‘ Else- 
where,’ he says, ‘ dvouaivw never means 
anything like “I promise.”’ But in JJ. ix. 
515, xviii. 448, ix. 121, dévopdfw and 
évopaivw do just mean something very like 
‘ promise,’ for they refer to the enumeration 
of intended gifts. We actually find that ra 
8 dmo@ dvopafo in J/. ix. 515 has corre- 
sponding to it below, in 519, as its equiva- 
lent ra 8’ Omicbey V réaor yn. 

The difficulty on which the proposed 
re-modelling of the text is grounded, the 
exaggerated character of the gift, is no 
unreal one. But even if nothing could be 
done to remove it, enough seems to have 
been said to shew that there are greater 
common sense difficulties and philological 
difficulties in the new text than in the old 
one. Indeed in the latter, or, at least, in 
the part of it with which we are concerned, 
there are no philological difficulties whatever. 
But a suggestion may be made about the 
exaggeration itself. The key to the under- 
standing of it may be partly in the words 
madvos éwv and partly in the peculiar 
character of this part of the Odyssey. It isa 
familiar fact that children delight to be 
allowed to think they can exercise the same 
kind of ownership as the grown up, and their 
childish requests are often humoured, the 
ownership not being taken very seriously. 
The present writer remembers that in this 
way (zra:dvos édv, though quite able to count) 
he ‘ owned ’ in succession all the dogs belong- 
ing toa complaisant neighbour. Perhaps the 
poet here intended the gift to be in earnest, 
but still by the words za:dvos éwv he indicates 
that the request was a childish one. Whether 
or not he also intended the gift was 
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not of a serious kind, it must be admitted 
that its magnitude remains a difficulty, 
though we need not suppose, with the 
advocate of the new text, that there were 
only ten apple trees in all in the orchard. 
However is it not quite enough to suppose 
that the poet, who has given abundant proof 
of his want of taste elsewhere, was here 
exaggerating a common incident of child 
life, to the proportions he imagined proper 
to the heroic world to which father and 
child belonged ? 

Have we not, in short, here a caricature 
of the royal generosity which the Homeric 
heroes display to one another, and a parody 
of such passages as that above quoted from 
the ninth book of the Jliad % 

The learned and ingenious writer of 
‘Emendationes Homericae’ seems not to 

1 Mr. J. L. Myres informs the present writer that 
the Greeks in the country and in the islands are re- 
markable now for the way in which they spoil their 
children ; and he makes the interesting suggestion 
that perhaps the poet wishes to represent Odysseus 
as the specially indulged child, which would give 
point to the reminiscence as a means of recognition. 
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have allowed for the fact that the passage 
before us occurs in the ‘Continuation’ of 
the Odyssey by a later poet. Contrasting 
this addition with the original, Mr. Monro 
writes ‘ But in the “ Continuation” no such 
attempt is made to give the story an air of 
credibility. The consequence is that the 
concluding events are unnatural in them- 
selves, and that they caricature the most 
important part of the poem.’ 

Finally one must hold it far easier to 
suppose a fault of exaggeration in the 
original author of this part of the poem 
than to believe that a story simple, sufficient 
for its purpose, and free from all exag- 
geration (such as would be contained in the 
emended text) should in the first place 
have been so perversely altered by some 
‘reciter or redactor,’ and then that this 
piece of perversity should have prevailed 
against the intrinsic superiority of the 
original, and against all other texts, or the 
tradition of all other rhapsodists. 


J. Cook WILSON. 





ON ILIAD I. 418. 


In the Classical Review, xi. 243, is a note 
by Mr. M. L. Earle on J/.i. 414 foll. suggesting 
that in 418 we ought to read ras instead of 
7® on the ground that 7a does not give the 
required sense. I observe that this sugges- 
tion is endorsed by the authority of Dr. 
Leaf in his note upon the passage (2nd 
edition). 

I confess that I do not find any difficulty 
in the ordinary reading, nor, as far as I 
know, do the commentators. No doubt the 
remark of Mr. Earle that ‘therefore ill- 
starred did I bring thee forth in the hall’ 
(7O oe Koxie alone Tékov év peydpowwt) is ‘ not 
what we expect here’ is true, but then [ 
fear that he is not giving the correct inter- 
pretation of the sentence. The true predi- 
cate is not réxov but xaxje aioy and the 
sense is ‘therefore to an ill lot it was that I 


bore thee (as I now know).’ In 415 Thetis 
calls herself aiva rexotoa, next she justifies 
the use of that phrase in ll. 416, 417, and 
then repeats the words aiva rexotoa in TH oe 
cake x.t-A. There is nothing abnormal in 
the use of 70. 

There is a passage similar to this in JJ. v. 
204 foll. where Pandarus says he has come 
to Troy relying upon his bow and arrows, 
‘but they were not destined to profit me,’ 
for, he says, when I wounded Tydides and 
Atrides I only ‘provoked them rather.’ 
Then he concludes to fa kaxye atone amd 
magodXou ayxvAa Toga | nuate tar EAdunv dre 
«.7.A. Which line virtually repeats 204. Mr. 
Earle is logically obliged to read rws here as 
well as in i. 418. 

R. C, Seaton. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PINDAR.! IL. 


Nem. iv. 1. 


Apurros eippooiva Tovey Kexpipevov 
iatpds: ai d& codai 

Mowav Ovyatpes dodai GeAEav vw drropevat. 
ovdé Oeppov vowp Técov ye podGaxa TevxeEL 
yvia, Torcov evAoyia poppryyt cvvdopos. 


When the labour is over and the issue is 
decided, the reward for victory and solace 
for the hard exertion are glad cheer, 
festivity, and praise.2 ‘ When weary labours 
are accomplished, gladness is their best physi- 
cian; Songs, the skilled daughters of the 
Muses, soothe them with their touch: warm 
water doth not make tired limbs so soft and 
supple as doth the voice of praise im union 
with the lyre.’ This is an expansion of the 
medical metaphor which he uses to the same 
effect in Nem. viii. 49 éxaodais 8 dvijp 
vo@dvvoy Kai Tis Kdpatov Ojxev. Yet Didymus 
would seem to be the only critic who has 
taken 6é\éav vw to mean ‘soothe them,’ 2.e. 
the labours: the majority, after Boeckh and 
Dissen, understand tov vixévra : Aristarchus, 
Heyne, Metzger, and Prof. Bury take wv to 
mean eidpocrvay, ‘they charm her forth by 
their touch’: while others meddle with the 
text. I can only surmise the tacit reasons 
which have led them to reject what seems 
to me the right interpretation in favour of 
others not so natural. Do they object to 
vw as a plural, meaning airovs? Examples 
are quoted by Apollon. Dysc. de Pron. p. 108 
Bekker: éru xai 9 viv tacoerat éxt wAnOovs: 
‘doris 5 tpdros e&exvAicby vw’ Tlivdapos 
ToOuovicas (fr. 7 Bergk): ‘ tpooduwveiré 
vw émi vikas’ Baxyvacdys (p. 23 Blass ed. 3): 
there is another in Bacchy]. viii. 16, others 
in Soph. 0.7’, 868, 0.C. 43, Eur. Supp. 1148, 
El. 1251. But this use was denied by ancient 
grammarians to Homer; later poets were 
supposed to have found their warrant in 
certain Homeric passages not rightly inter- 
preted (see Apoll. Dysc. l.c.); and Arist- 
archus probably denied it here to Pindar ; 
for the schol. who quotes his view continues 
dpevov d€, dyoiv 6 Aidvpos, éxi tov mover 


1 I have given some already in C.R. 1903 p. 228> 
on Isthm. iv. 31 woupay Exe: and xata pd Bdov (which 
perhaps includes the notion of the magic wand as 
well as the judicial : add Plat. Gorg. 526 c), p. 2914 
on P. iv. 173 aideadevres adxdy, p. 292 on VU. x. 72. 

? This should be the drift of Bacchyl. ix. 52 répa- 
Tat @vatoict vikas bug 5 evpporvva abA@y .. 
ye ae xen tw’... Cf. v. 187, xiii, 20, Zsth. i. 43, 
il. 4 





dxovew tiv vive ot yap pel’? “Opnpor oik 
dxptBevovor tiv dvrwvuplav. as Kal Etpuridns 
‘rorydp vwairas éx Sduwv olotpyo’ éya’ 
(Baech. 32). As this, which I infer to have 
been the ground for Aristarchus’ view, has 
not been noticed, too much deference, per- 
haps, may have been paid to his opinion. 

There cannot surely be any objection to 
the phrase 6éAyew movovs: Hom. hymn. 
15 ’AckAnmiov... xaxov Oedxrnp ddvvdwv. 
Aesch. Cho. 666 kat Oeppa Aovrpa Kal rove 
GeAxrypia (GeAxrypia) orpwprvy. ... But when 
Dissen says of drrovevae ‘ubi eum tan- 
gunt. vox bene addita, quum statim 
comparetur aqua calida, quae tangens corpus 
reficit’, while Rauchenstein conjectures ow- 
arropevat, Leutsch cvvavropeva (both quoted 
by Christ and Schroeder), and Christ himself 
suggests dpdouevav, I can hardly suppose 
that the meaning of daroyevar has been 
appreciated. It is part of the medical 
metaphor, like codai: Songs are learned 
doctors in two faculties, and touch a theme 
as a physician touches a sick patient : Solon 
13. 62 rov b& Kakats voto. KaKOUmeY ov 
dpyaXdéats TE dypdpevos Xetpoiv alwa rtOno” byen. 
Ar. Plut. 728 xai mpora pev 8 THS kepahis 
éepywaro. Aristid. I. p. 490 rod re Odipaxes tov 
Te troxovdpiwy adpyevos. Philostr. Apoll. 
vii. 7. 3 tarpdv Siknv éharropévovs. Aelian 
NV.A. viii. 4 b tév ye Oeparevtypwv éxulavor- 
Twv kal éradwpevov. A.P. xi. 113, 114, 118 
(jWaro) and 123 (éye) are jests upon 
physicians killing even with—or even with- 
out— a touch. 

This is the phrase in which the East 
always spoke of the physician; ‘ He laid 
his hands upon the sick and they recovered ’ 
and Greek too spoke habitually of the 
healer’s hands, yeipes, zawwviacr yxepoir, 
HrwxELp, & xepoupyav surgeon. That is why 
the deitied representative of the Thessalian 
nation was called Xeipwy, just as another of 
the national heroes bore the name ‘Iacwv. 
Thessaly was the home of medicine and 
magic, two things never dissociated in the 
unscientific stage of human knowledge. The 
other glory of the nation is mentioned by 
Eur. Hl. 815: é« trav Kadav Koprrove' TOW 
Ocovahois ei elvat 706’, Goris Tadpov dprapet KaAas 
immov 7’ dxmaet. The equestrian inhabitants 
(irréra IlnAevs) of the Thessalian prairies 
were a race of stockmen, and sat their horses 
—introduced by Poseidon through the vale 
of Tempe—as though they were one piece ; 
the cow-boys of the ancient world: they 
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practised lassoing, and had their bull-fights, 
ravpoxabaya (see Jacobs Anthol. ix. p. 191 
and the description in Heliod. x. 29, 30) ; 
so that mythology portrayed them as half- 
man, half-horse, and they were called Ké- 
ravpot (Soph. Trach. 1095 diudva imroBapova 
atpatov Onpav, Eur. [.A. 1058 Oiacos immo- 
Boras xevravpwv), whether xévravpos meant 
Buffalo Bill or a Toreador. These diverse 
accomplishments were combined in Cheiron, 
and in Nessus ; and when Thessalian heroes, 
as Achilles and Iason, were said to have 
been Cheiron’s pupils, that meant that they 
were 7atpiwy ovK ameipato. KaAav. 

The technical use of ‘touch’ in medicine 
limits the problem of the corrupt line, 
Aesch. Cho. 1057 éooo (éow at first, seem- 
ingly) xaBappos Aogiou b& tpocbiywv édevGepov 
ve Tavde TWrpaTwv kTioe : for it was the healer 
that was said to touch the patient ; whereas 
I do not know what they could mean by 
bidding Orestes touch Apollo. Dr. Verrall’s 
punctuation ¢eiow: kafapyos Aogioy 5& zpoobt- 
yov xré. removes that difficulty ; but if we 
accept it, then I fear we cannot approve 
ciow, for ciow by itself would mean ‘In with 
you!’ ‘Get in!’ as éw means ‘Out with 
you!’ *Get out!’ and surely slaves could 
never speak in that tone to a master. If 
ciow and Aogiov are both right, I think that 
we must make it (as in the MS.) a single 
sentence, eiow xafappos Aogiov bé xré. 


Nem, viii. 32 éy6pa 8 dpa rapdaats (‘ mis- 
representation’) «ré. ‘Lut malignant 
calumny, it seems, was here of old—calumny 
that walks with cunning words, imagining 
deceit, a shameful (or ‘ shaming’) and injur- 
ious thing, that doeth violence to shining 
merit, and holds up a rotien fame of the 
obscure.’ 

35. ln py Tore pot ToLodvTov 7)G0s, Zed warep, 
GAA KeAeVOous dmAdats Cwas EhaTtotpav, Oavov 
os matot KA€os pry TO dvadapov mpocapw. 
xpvodv evxovrat, mediov 8 Erepor amépavtov 
éyo 8 dorots adov Kai xOovi yria Kadvyam’, 
aivéwy aivynta, popdav 8 éxiomeipwv 8 adurpois. 
avgerat 6 dpera xAwpats eéporais ws OTe Sévdpeov 
..+ Coots avdpav depOeta’ év dixatots Te mpds 
vVypov aibépa. 

‘ Never, O Father Zeus, may such a spirit 
be in me! May my life ever cleave unto 
straightforward paths, that when I die the 
name I set upon my children may be none of 
wl report. Gold men pray for, or for bound- 
less land ; my prayer is that I may win the 
Javour of my people, and with it hide my 
limbs under the earth, praising where praise 
is due, and dispensing blame upon offenders. 

‘ Like as a tree watered by fresh dews, so 
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waxeth merit... .. before wise men and just 
exalted to the yielding air.’ 

It is not easy to say whether the xai in 
v. 38 should be explained with Dissen ‘ etiam 
moriar talis,’ ‘and retain it until death,’ 
or as Hom. » 224 idevra pe Kat Aire aivv 
xtnow euyv ‘If only Imay win the favour 
of my citizens, e’en let me die!’ reOvacyv 
(which should be read, I think, in Agam. 
544) was certainly a common formula, ‘I 
am content to die upon the attainment of an 
ambition’; but one scarcely feels it natural 
to regard the winning of one’s people’s 
favour as a single act to be achieved, like 
seeing Naples, or an enemy’s decease, 
or returning to one’s native land again. 
—There is no metrical objection to the 
elision of xaAvWay’, and I can hardly think 
that Wackernagel’s xaAvwac is ‘ contirmed,’ 
as Schroeder says, by the scholiast’s érepor 
pev... evxovtat, éym dé evxopat Tols toATaLs 
dpeoat kal teOvdvar-—In 36 we should not, I 
think, punctuate with Dr. Christ xAéos, wi 
7) dtodapov.—eérioreipwv is ‘ distributing,’ 
‘disseminating,’ as a sower scatters seed, or 
‘radiating, as the sun scatters his rays: 
Ar. Poet. 21. 14 otov 76 rov kapmov pév adrevac 
omeipew, TO Oe THV pAdya ard Tod HALou" GAN 
bpoiws Exet TOUTO Tpos Tov HALOV Kal TO oTELpeLW 





mpos TOV Kap7ov, 610 eipytat ‘<aduos > oTreElpwv 
Geoxticrav dAdya’—an epitrite fragment, 
from Dorian lyric probably, not Tragedy. 
Nem. i. 13 omeipé vuv dyAaiay twa vaow. 

In v. 40 the MSS. give as ore devdpeov (or 
dévdpov) dicoe codois, and Boeckh for 
metre’s sake gave acca | év godois. But 
diooe:, as Bergk pointed out, is not recognised 
by the Ist schol., who explains the order 
of the words thus: 70 Sd é&js- avferar Se 
dpera év coors te Kal dtxatows tév dvdpav 
dpOeioa, ds dre Sévdpov xAwpais eépoas mpds 
iypov aifépa: nor is it recognised in the 
paraphrase: avgerac d@ wal  dperi Tov 
avopov vWwbeioa Tois Toots Kat Sixacors Adyous 
TOV To”NTaY, BoTEP Kal puTov éraiperar Tpds 
aifépa kai avgerar Tois xAwporowis Spdcors. 
It is certainly superfluous, for as ore was 
commonly used without a verb ; Vem. ix. 16, 
O. vi. 2, P. xi. 40, L. vi. 1, ds dxa Ibycus fr. 
4: and in place of it we look rather for a 
word to tell us what it is that merit grows 
by. On these grounds Bergk held that 
diooe: Was a conjecture made after aivw had 
been lost or partially obliterated ; and I am 
strongly disposed to think that the original 
was this or aivois, or at least some word 
synonymous : Prof, Bury thinks that Pindar 
would not have used aivos after aivéwy aivyra 
in the preceding line. Bergk, whose note 
should be studied carefully before those of 
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Dissen and Schroeder, quotes for the com- 
parison a fragment in Clem. Alex. I. 154: 
ot b&.. . avfovrar tH éraivw’ ‘dpera yap 
éraweopeva Sévdpov ds aéferar’ which Blass 
(ed, 3, p. 173) attributes to Bacchylides. 
Another illustration is supplied by Plut. 
Agid. 2: véw ére dvte Kai gidroripw doréov 
ard tav Kaddv Epywv Kai doéy te KadAwmiler Gar 
Kat Kopracac’ dvdpeva yap ev TOUS THALKOUTOIS 
ai dperai kat BAactavovea TO Te KaTopOovpevor, 
os dyot Beddpactos, emPeBavotvra ois 
eraivois Kail TO Aourov avfovrar peta dpovr- 
patos erapopeva. Ovid Hp. Pont. iv. 2. 35 
excitat auditor studium ; laudataque virtus 
crescit ; et immensum gloria calear habet. Cf. 
Remed. Am. 393 Burmann. 

By év codots Prof. Bury understands ‘ in 
the favourable environment of wise and 
just men’; and it may well include that 
notion ; but I incline to think it also means 
‘before the eyes and witness of’, ‘before 
the court and judgment of’, a use which 
there is no need to illustrate. And I sup- 
pose that Milton understood it so; for in a 
famous passage I believe that among other 
classical memories he had in mind not only 
the phrase of Ovid I have quoted, but also 
this of Pindar: Lycidas v. 70: 


A MISINTERPRETED 


THE most unduly neglected, though the 
best known Greek play in this country (by 
reason of its vogue in New York and 
Chicago last winter) is the Aja of 
Sophocles, the one hundred and eighty-sixth 
verse of which reads jo yap av Oela vocos. 
The meaning of the last part of the sentence 
has never been in question: the Oeia vocos, 
the pestis a caelo, is the heaven-sent frenzy 
of Ajax, just as the paorné Oeia of 
Prometheus 682, the heaven-sent lash, is the 
madness with which Io is goaded by Juno ;? 
but the first part of the sentence, 7xo. yap 
av, has been frequently misinterpreted. 
Jebb translates: ‘When heaven sends mad- 
ness, it must come.’ This is incorrect, in 
spite of the fact that this rendering has 
been quoted with approval by many eminent 
scholars ; and since the proper conception 
of the tenor of the whole passage depends 
particularly on the correct understanding 

1 A paper read before the American Philological 
Association in St. Louis, September 17, 1904. 

2 Cp. 137 manyh Acds, 455 f. ef 5€ Tis Oey BAd- 
mTol, Pvyot Tay xw Kakds Toy Kpelogova. 
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Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days : 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred 
shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘But not 
the praise,’ 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 
ears : 
‘ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
‘Nor in the glistering foil 
‘Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour 
lies ; 
‘ But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
‘ And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 
‘ As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
‘ Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 


ec ‘ c > A , a97 > € ‘4 
H yap as GAnOds d0fa obd& eotw irdgévdov 
EBNB 4 wv. tal nw ~ > , > 
ovde Tapaonpov aivw TM TOV ToAAGV, GAN’ év 
> wn“ A Led > a A > Lal S 4 
avT@ Au, pity eiAuxpivet Kat dodadet, dixalo- 
, ,\o a , > ” \ 3 
pevn, Kal Eva TOUTOV papTUp EXOVTA Kal éral- 
, a ‘ , A 7 5 > Pd 
vernv, Gh Te Kai OddANa dorep Sévdpov aifavo- 
, 


pevyn. 
W. HEADLAM. 


GREEK OPTATIVE.! 


of this comparatively rare optative,* it has 
seemed to me worth while to set forth 
in extenso the reasons why I regard jxo 
av as connoting an entirely different idea 
from dvdyxyn eOeiv, avayxn adixéo ban. 

Just as the English and German modal 
auxiliaries are with difficulty comprehended 
by foreigners, so the Greek optative is 
used in so many ways that it has always 
been a source of trouble to English 
students. One German-English dictionary 
translates mégen by to may and kinnen by 
to can, and anyone who has had experience 
in teaching German to English students 
knows that the pupil finds greater obstacles 
to surmount in the exercises on sollen, 
wollen, diirfen, miissen, etc. than in any 
other part of the grammar. The Greek 
optative may vary in significance from 
‘may’ to ‘must,’ but this does not mean 
that it always connotes ‘must’ where this 
word seems to translate the Greek in such 


3 See Publications of the University of Cincinnati, 
Some Grammatical Myths. 
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a way as to give good sense. The optative 
may often be translated best by ‘can’ and 
‘will’ (Cp. Soph. Phil. 1302 ovdx dv pebecnv, 
Eur. Heracl. 344 otk dv Alroyu, Bwpor, 
ECoperOa dé, L.A. 309 ddes 5é ryvd euoi to 
which the reply is made: otx« av peeiunr, 
Ton 418 oreiyomev av cicw, Aesch. Cho. 
1050 and 1062 ovkér av peivay’ ey) 
rather than by ‘could’ and ‘would’ and 
‘should.’ It may be permissive, and again 
mildly jussive. The Greeks, like the 
French, always recognized a certain blunt- 
ness about the imperative ; hence the many 
optatives with avy in Plato and in the 
tragedians, where we usually employ an 
imperative in translating into English. 
For example, in Aeschylus, Cho. 105 
(cp. 668). Electra says Aé€yos av, ei te 
tavd éxes tréptepov, to which the chorus 
replies aidovyevn cot Bwpuov as tipBov 
matpos | Aegw, KeXevers yap, Tov ék dpevos 
doyov. Here the polite request to speak 
(veuillez parler) is responded to by the 
future indicative Adfw. That Aé€yous av is 
equivalent to Aé€ye, spoken with more 
urbanity than the simple brusque impera- 
tive (voulez-vous avoir la bonte de dire 4), 
is evident from what follows (xeAeves yap), 
xeXevew itself being a verb that varies in 
tone from a mild request to a harsh injunc- 
tion. Compare also Hum. 94 evdorr’ dv, 117 
pvtorr’ av, Soph. Phil. 674 and #l. 1491 
xwpos av etow, Ant. 1339 ayo’ av, Eur. 
Ion 335 Xé€yos dv. When a slave receives 
« command, the imperative is used. Cp. 
Plato, Meno 82 a: Soc. ddAa pou xpooka- 
Necov tv ToAAGV axoro’VOwv Tovtwvt Tdv 
gavtov eva. Meno. detpo mpdcedbe. 

In like manner the English modal auxil- 
iaries are variously rendered in Greek, 
Such passages as the following from 
Shakspere might well have caused the 
pabyrys to despair, if English had then 
existed and formed as prominent a part of 
the school curriculum as does German to-day 
in American schools : 


Isabella, 


I am come to know your pleasure. 


Angelo. 
That you might know it, would much better please 


me 
Than to demand what ’t is. Your brother cannot 
hive... 
Yet he may live awhile ; and, it may be, 
As long as you or 1: yet he must die... 


Isabella. 


There is a vice... For which I would not plead, 
but that I must ; 


For which I must not plead, but that I am 
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At war ’twixt will, and will not... 
Must he needs die?. .. I do think that you might 
pardon him. 
Angelo. 
I will not do it. 
Isabella. 


But can you, if you would ? 


Angelo. 
Look ; what I will not, that I cannot do. 


Isabella, 


But might you?... I would to heaven I had your 
potency, 

And you were Isabel! Should it then be thus ? 

No I would tell what ’t were to be a judge... 


Angelo. 
Were he my kinsman... It should be thus... 
he must die. 


Many of these auxiliaries might be inter- 
preted by a foreigner incorrectly from the 
looks alone, —‘ Interpretation will misquote 
our looks’ (1 Hen. JV. 5. 2). Our auxil- 
iaries ‘may,’ ‘shall,’ ‘must’ may be done 
into Greek not by an optative, but by some 
other form, or by dei, ypy, weAAw.! But 
the English ‘must’ is particularly difficult 
for the novice, both by reason of the variety 
of terms for the word in Greek and of the 
fact that the loss of the past tense removes 
this modal form, to a certain extent, from 
the other auxiliaries. The tyro who finds 
no difficulty in translating ‘muss,’ usually 
wants to render ‘musste’ by must have. 
But we reserve this form to express an idea 
which is generally expressed in modern 
European languages by the future perfect 
indicative, the familiar idiom of the verifica- 
tion in the future of what has really hap- 
pened in the past. So, for example, in 
Italian (in the good old days when the 
preface still meant something and the 
novelist took the reader into his confidence, 
was personally in evidence from the begin- 
ning to the end of the book): ‘sara [il let- 
tore| entrato in curiosita di sapere qual 
mai potesse essere tal cosa (Fanfani, Cecco 
d’ Ascoli, ch. 31), ‘II lettore sara certamente 
maravigliato’ (45), An excellent example 
in French is found in George Sand’s Lélia, 
ch. 64. The young poet Sténio has com- 
mitted suicide by plunging down a declivity 
into a lake, the priest Magnus, in an endeav- 
our to rescue him, has fallen in himself, and 
has been pulled out in an unconscious state, 
together with the dead Sténio, by some 
peasants on the border of the lake, who are 


1 Cp. & 83 wéAAw mou améxPecIa Au marpi, T 451 
G pédAres etxerOar, 246 wéAAE mév mod Tis Kal 
platepov &AAov dAEoou. 




















































indulging in conjectures as to the probable 
cause of the catastrophe: ‘Ils auront voulu 
pécher les truites du lac; le plus hardi des 
deux se sera risqué trop avant ; il aura crié 
au secours, mais l’autre aura eu peur et la 
force lui aura manqué.’ Now this is pre- 
cisely what I conceive the chorus is doing in 
the passage under discussion. The Sala- 
minian sailors have come to the conclusion 
that their chief lies stricken by frenzy sent 
from heaven (zAnyy Avs) and they give 
expression to this belief by using ay with 
the optative of jxw. To be sure, this form 
is rare ; but if we should count all the occur- 
rences of the familiar idiom just cited from 
George Sand in any French author, the 
rumber would probably not be very great, 
and for the simple reason that the occasion 
to employ such a construction does not neces- 
sarily present itself very often. Similarly 
in Greek the optative with dy used to 
express future verification of a past act is 
not by any means frequent. Nevertheless, 
the perfect optative middle and passive 
(with dv) must have been a favourite 
method with the Greeks of expressing sub- 
jective conviction with reference to the 
past. An excellent example occurs in Euripi- 
des, Hippolytus 349 jyeis dv cluev Oarépw 
Kexpnpuevot (where, however, two manuscripts 
read juev, Nauck dp jer). But the very 
verb which the Greek would naturally haye 
employed most in this construction happens 
to be without a perfect in all the moods 
(except when it borrowed from yiyverGa to 
make up the deficiency), hence was unable to 
form an optative with ay in the perfect to 
express the idea which is usually rendered 
in modern European languages by a future 
perfect (wird gewesen sein, aura été, sara 
stato, habraé sido). Consequently, just as in 
the case of the infinitive and the participle 
the present did duty for the imperfect, so 
in this idiom the Greek was content to use 
the present for the perfect, as, for example, 
Herodotus 1. 2 eincav 8 dv otro. Kpires 
(these must have been Cretans), Thucydides 
1. 9. 5. atbras 5€ ov« dv roAAai einoav (these 
could not have been many), where subjective 
conviction with reference to the past is 
expressed, but the English modal, by reason 
of the negative, is changed from ‘must’ to 
‘ could.’ 

Now let us return to consider the 
Sophoclean passage. The verse occurs in 
the well known scene before the Greek 
general’s tent, whither the Salaminian 
sailors, the stricken hero’s faithful friends, 
have rushed in haste from their quarters to 
ascertain from the chieftain himself whether 
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the report circulated by Odysseus and the 
Atreidae (that their leader had attacked 
and slaughtered the goodly kine) can, 
indeed, be true. 


»” A , >». 6 @ , 
ov rote yap ppevobev y’ éx’ apiorepa, 
mat TeXapovos, €Bas 
TOOTOV, év TOlLVaLs TiTVwY" 
M4 ‘ bal 4, , > > >» , 
HKoL yap av Geta vooos: GAN’ arrepvxor 
‘ is 
kai Zeds xaxav Kal PoiBos ‘Apydwv darw. 


The pure perfect optative active in any 
form is so rare that it may be practically 
regarded as non-existent. Of such an 
optative with ay there is but one example.! 
In Xenophon, Anabasis 5. 7. 26 is found 
one of the few examples without av: éeway 
d¢ pn Avrra tis GorEp Kvov Hiv éurerToKor” 
This sentence almost paraphrases verse 186 
of the Ajax. The mariners, who constitute 
the chorus, fear that madness has seized 
their leader. The method of expressing this 
fear or conviction (unless the verb ot fear 
itself be expressed, as in the Xenophon- 
tean passage) would naturally be the 
perfect optative with ay, confined, how- 
ever, to the periphrastic forms in the 
middle and passive. But jw is neither a 
perfect nor a passive, and yet it is both. 
In other words, the optative in this sen- 
tence is doubly disguised, is really a perfect 
masquerading as a present and a passive 
as an active (ventum sit). Consequently 
the chorus means: ddtypevn av cin Oeia 
vooos. In speaking of their frame of mind 
we might say édecav py AvtTa tis Alavre 
éumerrwxvia «in. Indeed, if we read on 
about a hundred verses, we get all the light 
we want for this passage from the 
mariners themselves, In responding to 
Tecmessa in verse 278 f. the chorus repeats 
what it had said here—only the sentence 
is given a different cast: gvudyue 57 cor 
kat dédouxa py ’« Oeod | rAnyy tis FKy. 
verse 186 had been correctly interpreted 
by the commentators, there would have 
been no controversy as to the reading im 
279 (Kec or Hy), no cause for the hesi- 
tancy on the part of some editors in reading 
the subjunctive. An excellent parallel is 
0. 7. 1011, where Oedipus says tapBov ye 
py por PotBos e€AOn cvadys, and then later 
(1182) exclaims ra mavr’ dv éfjxor cadh, 
using almost the same words, with the 

1 Sophocles 0. 7. 839 &v éxmepevyolny. 

2 It is worthy of note that Plato, when he has 
occasion to employ the same verb in the same mood 
and tense, makes use of the periphrastic form &y 
éunentwxws ety (Rep. 569c). Cp. Pseudo-Demos- 
thenes 59. 11 wepimertwxas Hv. 

% Mekler (Teubner) reads the indicative, Jebb the 
subjunctive. 
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optative, just as the chorus does in the 
Ajax. Jebb’s note on this passage is 
correct: must have (come true). Even 
Tecmessa sees in Ajax’s behaviour evidence 
of a diapbopa dpevav, a Geta voros (243): 
xaxa. Sevvalov pyyad’ & daiuwy | covdeis avdpav 
ebida€er. 

It is the subjective conviction of the 
chorus that a OeoBAdBea,! or vocos Ppevar, 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in his treatise De 
Compositione Verborum, speaks of the arch-offender 
against style, Hegesias, as being afflicted with 
GeoBAdBera Kal SiapOopa gppevav Hore eidédra rods 
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has visited their chieftain. Consequently 
nKo. av Gela vooos is equivalent to Oeia 
vooos alte éumertwxvia av ein, Die: Wuth 
vom Himmel wird gekommen seirt (Der 
Fluch eines Gottes wird ihn getroffen 
haben), La folie lui sera venue du ciel (quel- 
que dieu l’aura atteint de folie), La pazzia 
gli sara venuta dal cielo. 
J. E. Harry. 


Kpelrrous émeita aipeiobat Tovs xelpovas, (‘so infatu- 
ated and fatally misguided that he chose the worse 
although he knew the better’). 


THE DATE OF ARISTOPHANES’ BIRTH. 


ARISTOPHANES’ birth is commonly assigned 
tothe year 444. This date is reached by 
the assumption that the minimum age at 
which a poet could receive a chorus for the 
bringing out of a drama was twenty years, 
and is supported to a greater or less degree 
by four passages. In 424, when Aristo- 
phanes presented the Hquztes, the first play 
which he brought out in his own name, he 
says of himself, Vubes 530 sq. : 
kayo, tapOevos yap ér 7, Kovx e&yv TH por 

TEKELY, 

&éOnxa, mais 8 érépa tis AaBov aveidero. 

This is interpreted as indicating that until 
the time of the Hguites Aristophanes was 
not qualified, in point of age, to receive a 
chorus. At any rate, he was still a young 
man when he entered the lists of comedy ; 
for we read in Schol. ad Ran. 501 oyeddv 
yap pepaxioxos 4On yrTeTO TOV aywvwr, and 
in Thom. Mag. Vita Aristoph. § 1, &v véa 
Komidy TH Atkia ynidoxipnoey év Kwpwdiats. 
The fourth authority for the belief that he 
was born in 444 is the life of the poet found 
in the Codex Ambrosianus L 39 (‘Novati 
life’) and in Suidas. In the latter we read, 
Kwpkds, vids Dirirrov, yeyovas ev Tots ayaou 
kata tiv pid ‘OAvpridda, while the former 
says, kwpixos d€, ext Dirirrov yeyovas év 
Tos dyaou Kata tTHv OS ’OAvpmiada. There 
is no difficulty in extracting the meaning: 
‘A writer of comedies, son of Philippus, 
flourishing at the time of the wars in the 
94th Olympiad.’ Ol. 94, 1 is 404/3, which 
is just at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war ; and as a man’s floruit was taken to be 
his fortieth year, we get 444 as the date of 
his birth. Then this agrees with the sup- 





position that at the time of the Hquites he 
was just old enough to receive a chorus. 

The whole argument, however, in favour 
of this date is too weak to stand a very 
searching examination. Croiset (Hist. Lit. 
Gr. iii?. 527) does indeed say that Aristo- 
phanes was born ‘vers 445,’ but Kaibel 
(Pauly -Wissowa Real-Encyc. 8.v.  Aristo- 
phanes 12) is inclined to a somewhat earlier 
date and Christ (Gr. Lit.-Ges.? 290 sq.) says 
‘um 450.’ On considering the sources, we 
find that in the passage quoted from the 
Nubes the poet may merely be referring to 
his modesty and lack of experience. The 
scholiast interprets the phrase xotx é&mv To 
poe Texelv AS Meaning ovrw erérpeTrov EuavT@ TO 
Aéyew dia THY aida, ‘through modesty I did 
not allow myself the privilege of speaking 
to the public.’ He is doubtless right, for 
the zap$évos cannot be taken as referring 
to the years of the poet, but must indicate 
his bashfulness and shame in first present- 
ing a comedy—as though he were an un- 
married girl with a child. This is sup- 
ported by other passages. He tells us that 
he considered that ‘the duty of a chorodidas- 
calus was an exceedingly difficult one,’ 
(Z£q. 516), and that bearing in mind the ca- 
priciousness of the publicin the bestowal of 
its favour upon comic writers (Hg. 517-540), 
he desired to test its attitude by having 
others present his plays, before himself 
coming before it in his own name (£q. 
541-544). No word is here said that 


implies that he was ineligible to receive a 
chorus on the score of years; yet in this 
passage is exactly where we should expect 
to find such a statement if it were the 
case. In the Schol. ad Ran. 501, the word 
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petpaxioxos may be used loosely, not in its 
strict sense, and may mean no more than 
‘a young man.’ The same may be said of the 
év véa HAcxia of Thom. Mag. Vita Aristoph. 
The Novati life and the Suidas article are 
both, as a comparison of the texts quoted 
shows, corrupt, and little reliance can be 
placed upon the dates contained in them. 
They will be taken up again below, and dis- 
cussed at greater length. To cap the 
climax, there is really no evidence that 
twenty years was the legal age minimum 
for receiving a chorus. Thus all the argu- 
ments in favour of the specific date 444 have 
fallen to the ground. 

Can any other date be proposed as more 
probable? Christ says ‘um 450;’ but I 
think that we have a real indication of a 
definite date in the Schol. ad Nubes 510: 
vopos hv ’AOnvaios pyr twa érav XN’ yeyovora 
pare Spaipa dvaywookew év Oedtpw, pyre Snun- 
yopeiv. TovTw TO vopw Kal 6 KwpiKds ovTos 
ecipyouevos mpoTepov Oia TO py) TpLiaKovTaeT)S 
ert irrapxew, Tov Spdpata dua Drwvidov Kat 
KadXtotpdrov dveyivwoxev cis 76 Oéatpov, dv 
év Rv tO Tov Aatadéwv Aeyopevov, . . . Kal 
moAXois Tov Geatav éerynvécOn, ov pevTor Kai 
vevixnkev év ToUT@ 6 TownTys. emBas Hdy TOD 
N érovs, cat rovro 8) To tov NedeAdy romjoas 
dv éavrod diddoKet, Kai aired mapa tov Geatav, 
& det yevéoOar atta, nro TO viKnoa To 
Spdpare. 

It is evident at first glance that the 
scholiast is wrong in setting the legal age 
minimum at thirty years: the great trage- 
dians all produced plays before they 
reached the age of thirty. Aeschylus pro- 
duced his first play when he was twenty- 
five (Suid. s. v.); Sophocles was victorious 
at the age of twenty-six with his first play, 
the TpurrdAenos (Marm. Par. 72) ; Euripides, 
born about 480, brought out the I[yuddes 
in 455 (Vita). Is the scholiast in this pass- 
age then merely making a guess, and a bad 
one at that, or did he have some data 
which misled him? From the circumstan- 
tial way in which he goes on to relate that 
Aristophanes, on reaching the age of thirty, 
applied for a chorus in his own name, and 
on receiving it, presented the Hquttes (the 
scholiast wrongly says the Vubes), it seems 
highly probable that it is the second part of 
his narrative which is to be trusted and 
not the first. Then the truth is, that the 
scholiast learned from some source unknown 
to us, that Aristophanes was thirty years 
old at the time of the production of the 
£quites. From this basis he made up the 
rest of his story with the aid of Vubes 530 
sq. Through this passage, therefore, we 
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drrive at the date 455/4 as that of Aristo- 
phanes’ birth. 
This scholium is late and cannot be relied 


upon, if unsupported. While no other 
considerations favouring this specific date 
are known to the writer, there are six 
that tend to set the date at about this 
time. 

I. That a boy of seventeen years should 
set himself up as a censor of morals, public 
and private, and compose the Aauradjs, 
following that play up inside of three 
years with the BaBvAdvo, Acharnenses, and 
Lquites, seems intrinsically unlikely, despite 
the example of Eupolis (Suid. s. v.). The 
addition of a few years to his age makes 
the performance seem less like that of an 
infant prodigy. 

II. Eupolis aided Aristophanes in the 
composition of the Lquites (Nubes 551-556, 
Schol. ad 554; Schol. ad Equites 531, 1291 ; 
Kirchhoff in Hermes xiii. 287). Eupolis 
was himself born in 447/6 and brought out 
his first play 430/29 (Anon. de Com. § 11; 
Suid. s. v. Hupolis). And yet he acted asa 
mere assistant, receiving no credit, to a 
poet who brought out his first play two 
years later than his own first play (Anon. 
de Com. § 12; Nubes 529 et Schol.). He 
would hardly have performed this part of 
an underling for a man his junior not only 
in dramatic standing, but also in actual 
years of age: he must have been induced 
to give his services through Aristophanes’ 
being sufficiently his elder to cause him to 
look up to him with respect. 

IIT. The passage Lguites 542-544 suggests 
that there were three rungs in the dramatic 
ladder : épérnv yevéoOa, to be an assistant, 
as Eupolis to Aristophanes in the Lquites; 
mpwpatedoat Kal Tovs dvenovs Siabpyra, to 
bring out under the name of another poet, 
to see how popular favour inclined ; xvBepvav 
avrov éavtad, to bring out one’s plays in one’s 
own name. Though this may be a far- 
fetched interpretation of a poetical passage, 
we know certainly that Aristophanes passed 
through the second and third stages. It is 
the first, however, with which we are here 
concerned. By the side of épérnv yevéoba 
may be set Vespae 1018, éxixovpoav xpvPdyv 
érépoist ~rontais, ‘secretly helping other 
poets.’ The two passages indicate that he 
aided, at some time or other, certain other 
poets as an assistant, without receiving any 
credit for his collaboration. The time of 
this naturally falls before 427, when he 
began to be constantly active in composing 
plays for himself, to be brought out either 
in the name of another or of himself. And 
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in this case Aristophanes must have been 
born some years before 444, for by the 
time that he was seventeen he could not 
have gone through this literary apprentice- 
ship. 

TV. Aristophanes was markedly bald as 
early as 424, for he alludes to this fact in 
the Lquites (produced in that year), and also 
in the Pax (produced 421) and in the second 
Nubes (Eq. 545-550 ; Pax 767-774 et Schol. 
ad 767 ; Nub. 540 et Schol.; Schol. ad Plat. 
Apol. 19). In a youth of twenty—the 
poet’s age in 424 if he were born 444—this 
baldness would be very remarkable; in a 
man of thirty it would be less strange. 

V. Unquestionably Ach. 646-654 indi- 
cates that there was some connexion between 
Aristophanes and Aegina (ef. also Schol. ad 
Ach. 653, 654 ; Anon. Vita Arist. § 5; Schol. 
ad Plat. Apol. 19 c). The most probable ex- 
planation—derived from the scholia—is that 
either he or his father was a cleruch in the 
division of the island amongst Athenian 
settlers in 431. Nowif Aristophanes had 
been born in 444 he would in 43] have been 
but thirteen years old, and it must have 
been not he, but his father, who received the 
allotment of land. In this case he could 
scarcely, at nineteen years of age (the Achar- 
nenses appeared in 425), have been known 
as prominently connected with Aegina. Were 
he in 431 twenty-three years old, he might 
have been himself a eleruch ; and if he made 
his abode in the island during the greater 
part of the time for the next six years, he 
would in great measure have identified him- 
self with the island, and the phraseology of 
Ach. 646-654 becomes more readily compre- 
hensible. 

VI. In the years from 426 to 424 the 
poet would, if born in 444, be an ephebus, 
undergoing military training. In those 
years, when every man was needed for the 
defence of Athens, a youth would have 
found his time fully occupied with the drill- 
ing and exercises necessary to make of him 
a good soldier. Leisure to write comedies 
would not at that time have fallen to the 
lot of the ephebus. Were he a few years 
older he would have had time to write, in 
the intervals between campaigns. 

Though any one of these six points is by 
itself almost insignificant, their cumulative 
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weight is not to be disregarded. They point 
strongly to a date about 455/4 as that of 
Aristophanes’ birth. 

It remains to take into consideration the 
date given in the Novati life and the Suidas 
article. If yeyovws be understood in its 
usual meaning of florwit, and a man’s floruit 
be considered the time at which he reached 
his fortieth year, the date given in the 
Novati life, Ol. 94, unquestionably favours 
the date 444 as that of Aristophanes’ birth. 
To establish the year 455/4 in its stead, 
the passage may be treated in any one of 
three ways: (1) The term floruié may not 
refer precisely to the fortieth year. (2) The 
numeral may be emended in accordance with 
the recognized principles of textual criti- 
cism. (3) Teyoveis may mean not floruit, but 
natus. The first course leaves us all at sea 
as regards any definite date, and we have 
liberty to choose any time between 460 and 
440 as the year of his birth. But if we 
retain floruit in the sense of the fortieth 
year, the second way may be followed by 
emending @38’ to Qa’, the corruption of A 
to A being very easy. We have then the 
date Ol. 91, or 416-412. Ol. 91, 2 is the 
fortieth year after 455/4. The dydves men- 
tioned are the Syracusan expedition and the 
commencement of the Decelean war. 

If yeyoves mean natus, rather than the 
customary signification florwit, we must of 
course first change the Q8 to 7d. This 
gives Ol. 84, and Ol. 84, 1 is 444/3. The 
same correction of A to A as in the previous 
case, however, gives us za, or Ol. 81. Ol. 
81 was 456-2, the time of the dydves in 
which the Athenians extended their dominion 
in central Greece and sent the fleet to its 
destruction in Egypt. Ol. 81, 2 is 455/4, 
the date for which we are arguing. 

It should be added, however, that the 
phrase év rots dyéou refers naturally to the 
theatrical competitions rather than to any 
war or wars. This suggests at once that 
something has fallen out of the text, and 
this may have been vital to its compre- 
hension. At any rate the passage is too 
corrupt to be authoritative, and cannot 
count for or against any fixed date. 

Rotanp G. Kent. 
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NOTES ON JULIAN. 


P. 61 B. doris Se erAce pydev ird Tod 
KdéAXous éfaratacba. tov pyudtwv Kai Tov 
efwbev emupepopevav thacparwr, Téorep ev 
apxn Tept dpwpdrwv Twov Kat xXpwparwvT, 
"Apeorrayirys € éoTw KpiTys Kal ovk evAaBnodueba 
THY Kpiow. 

Of the passage marked by daggers 
Hertlein observes: ‘ Locum corruptum ita 
olim tentavi, ut scriberem aorep év ypapy) 
tr’ apyvpwparov TWov Kat Xpvowpdrov. 
Accepting from this é& ypady I would 
continue with epurepparwy twav Kal 
xpwparwv. Though zepidArciupa may seem a 
strange word to go with ypadp, yet compare 
Plato Rep. 420 c: dvdpiavras ypadovras .. . 
dotpeiw evadynAypévor. And émiépew xpu- 
para occurs at Soph. 251 a, 


70 D. Qu. 77 Kpariory ? 
76 c. Transpose Bacwrci to follow érocetro. 


79 a. Read ecvddamovifovra for eidaipo- 
vovvTa. 


80 c. ddAws yap ovdév éotw éxeivov Kpeirrov, 
& Biacdpevoy xabéser Kat Katadatpyoeta Tov 
éxovra amag. 

adaipyjoerat Hertlein, but much more 
alteration is required. The precious posses- 
sion referred to is dper#, and this is presently 
compared to the light of the sun, ro das 5é 
ovdcis airov ddaipetrar. It is then as plain 
as the sunlight itself that Julian wrote 
something like 5 Buagdpevos ovdeis xabeser. 
When ovdeis had dropped out, by whatever 
accident, the termination of Biacdpevos was 
assimilated to agree with 6. 


100 D. od waparéuren eis Tovs maidas ovde 
eis éyydvouvs mpoddca ths axpiBods dixys Kal 
tov BovrAcoGai wep ervek@s pada zirvos dixnv 
Tav Tovypav adavilew Ta oTéppara. 

‘Not to continue the quarrel to the 
second and third generation on a pretext 
of rigid justice, or on the still more specious 
pretext of wishing to abolish the seed of the 
wicked root and branch.’ 

mep is of course impossible. Reiske pro- 
posed dzrep erretkds pada tpopacilovrat, riTvos. 
Hertlein would delete wep as a remnant of 
éorep, ‘quod aliquis ad dikyy explicandum 
addidisse videtur, ut 406 c.’ I should prefer 


to read xairep (or possibly cizep); either 
would be easily corrupted after BovAccOat, 
and would give a good sense. 

As to Hertlein’s observations on dozep, I 





do not believe that any one would think of 
adding it or anything else on the ground 
that a word so common as dkny in late 
Greek was unintelligible without it. But it 
might be added superfluously, and that by 
Julian himself just as much as by any other 
person. Look at all these passages, begin- 
ning with that quoted by Hertlein himself ; 


406 c. GAN’ domep HArLov Kabapod Sicnv. 

393 c. otovel Kadvcwv Siknv. 

440 D. oiovel oghaipas dixnv. 

447 B. oiovel rrynvod dixyy. 

Are we to suppose that some one went 
through Julian with pencil in hand looking 
out for every dixyv he could see and explain- 
ing them for the benefit of a posterity which 
might just as well be ignorant of the mean- 
ing of oioved and Gorep? Julian added them 


all himself, why not? Such expressions are 
apt to be doubled. 


104 B. Kai ydp, oluat, cwdppova Kal ovveriy 
Kal veyew éxdotw Ta pds tiv aéiav kal 
Gappadéav év rots Sevois Kal peyadddpova xai 
eAevbepiov Kai mdvTa ws Eros eireiv trdpyew 
exeivnv oldpevor xpyvat Ta ToLatTa, TOV emi ToIS 
épyos éyxwpiov adatpnodpeba ; 

‘ Believing Eusebia to have all the virtues 
under heaven, am I not to praise her?’ The 
first four virtues are naturally the cardinal, 
and the words xai véuew—agiav have to re- 
present diuxaiav. As they can’t do it, Hert- 
lein proposes to read xai <oiav> véeuew. 
Don’t you feel an awkwardness about this! 
T should prefer xai vésovcay. But a more 
important point is xpyva. Surely the most 
careless reader must see that ypiva is 
wrong. Fancy a panegyrist saying that a 
Queen ought to have all the virtues! Of 
course she not only ought to have them, but 
has: ‘’Tis the prerogative of royalty,’ as 
somebody says in one of Fletcher’s plays, 
Nor can we get out of the difficulty by 
making the words mean ‘she ought to be 
called by all such epithets,’ not even if we 
should read éxeivy, for ravra must represent 
a feminine accusative parallel to cuwdpova, 
etc. For this curious neuter in place of 
the feminine compare 212 B, pds didac- 
Kadous, mpos Tarépas, mpds Kndeuovas, Tpds 
mavTa aTA@s TA Totadra, and 234 D rod mavTa 
HadXov } Avds dvOpurov. 

I conclude then that ypyva must be 
ejected from the text or is corrupt. 
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105 c. Kai ds Kpivew ed Hriatarto, olaiv 7’ 
eb dpovénor, kai diadvew 1a mpds ddAydovs 
éyxAnuara Tois rodiras dvapudpeva Siv dixy. 

‘olaiv tr eb dpovenor Cob. ex Odyss. y 74.’ 
But V gives joew 5¢ edppooivy, M dn Se 
cippoovvy, and the rest 73y 5¢ dpovyoe. And 
the reading of » 74 has been disputed from 
early times. at xapieorepar read qo 7 
dpovenot, and Eustathius testifies to a third 
reading, ow évdpooivyor. The original 
was probably yoi 7’ émppoctvyc:, but this 
was of course unknown to Julian. The 
question then is which reading hehad. The 
line ends with xai dvdpaor veixea AVa, and 
this is what Julian paraphrases by xai 
Siadvev x.7.A. In Homer, and therefore also 
in Julian, cud means even or also, and there- 
fore the comma before it must be deleted. 
Then rots woAtras shews that Julian does 
not take dvdpao. to be men opposed to 
women, and so he cannot have read joi 7’ 
& dpovénor. But the reading of V plainly 
points to jow, and the other MSS. are at 
least nearer to that than to ofow. More- 
over Trois 7oAtrats does not appear to me to 
come in a natural position after ofow «.7.A. 
On the whole the reading preserved by 
Eustathius (and in a corrupted form by two 
of La Roche’s MSS.) seems much the most 
probable here, jotv 7’ (perhaps changed by 
Julian to § if we are to trust his MSS.) 
cidpoovvyot Kat Suadvev. 


108 A. viv d€ ndn THs Svvapews ertAeLTOV- 
ans, ered) ™mpos povapxiav Ta THs Todtteas 
pebeornke, Tiny Kal?’ abtnv Tov GAAwy aravTw 
orepopevn mpos wacav ioxiv avtipporos elvat 
doxet. 

The subject of the sentence is the Consul- 
ship. We must read pebéoryker, 4 tiny Kal? 
atryv. For to say ‘ though its power is lost, 
it seems to be an honour in itself,’ is 
ridiculous. ‘ Zhe honour per se is reckoned 
equivalent to any power whatever.’ 

Also we must read ézwurovocns with the 
inferior MSS. Nobody in the fourth cen- 
tury could use the present tense in talking 
of the decline of the consul’s power. At 
137 p we shall find the same correction to 
be necessary, at 448 8 Hercher has had to 
correct the strange form Xeuroraxryy, and at 
449 B a nonsensical daoXeitwv (drodurov 
Vat.) has yielded to Horkel’s aoAuruv. 


110 c. ry. d& dvip péev oddeis Kadds Kat 
peéyas 7) ioxvpds kat mAovovos bs izép rovTwv 
cis Adyous eAOeiv irene wore. 

Nobody has ever had the face to ask the 
Empress’s mother to marry him. For this 
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more reasons than one might be assigned, 
but the beauty or the inches of the suitor 
could not well be a lawful impediment. 
Hence it is no use to eject 6s with Horkel, 
for the result is a sentence signifying that 
no man of any looks, and so on, has ven- 
tured to propose himself, and you expect 
the author to continue by saying that 
hideous dwarfs have besieged the lady like 
a princess in a fairy tale. What has hap- 
pened really is that oirw has dropped out 
after otde’s. Cf. 179 c: ris obv ottw zaxis 
TH Woxyv, Os ob cuvinow ; 


119 D. jets Sé ri wore apa werdvOaper ; 
kai Tiva viv duarepaive oldueOa Adyov ; 

‘Post diarepaivew,’ says Hertlein, ‘ for- 
tasse deiy excidit. Malim vero scribere 
mepaivey Stavoovpeba.’ It seems however 
that ofua: detv was such a common expres- 
sion that it became abbreviated, as common 
expressions will, into oto. without dev. 
Lysias LHratosthenes 26: ovx ote enol kat 
tovroiwt dotva: diknv; where Madvig wished 
to omit of, making dotvac depend on déois 
a little way back. Jbid. 93: eivous wovto 
elvat, Where the context shews the meaning 
to be ‘ expected you to be their partisans,’ 
Plato Laches 200 B: of ov mov ole xatayeday, 
‘whom you see fit to laugh at.’ 


128 a. Omit the words tov zpos ois 
vewplos ToAeuov, Which are a manifest gloss 
on teixovs pev aipesw (the storm of the 
Greek wall in the /liad), cat woAvopkiay Kai 
Tpdrov Twa vavpaxiav elvat Soxotcav. 


130 c. évrérnxé por Sewds éx waldwy tov 
avyav Tod Geot 7080s. 

Read é« zaidés, which was corrupted by 
the rév following. Unless indeed the Em- 
peror wrote é« za.ddGev as at the opening of 
the 74th epistle. 


133 A. adros d¢ 6 Evuras, are di) Tob mpa- 
Tov Kat peylotou [ris ideas tayabot] yeyovas 
od 
exyovos. 

Another most gross and palpable gloss. 
Hertlein seems to suspect something, for he 
suggests dyafov for réyabot, but what he 
means by it I cannot conjecture. 


137 Dv. éx dé ris otoias ei tavTWs eyéveTdo TH 
auvexas, avedvero 5é eis aitnv pndev, erédeurev 
av T&Vv yryvopevwn 7) ovcia. 

éréeXereyv VEFG, eféAecrev Mb, éxedure 
vulgo. Surely the old vulgate is right, and 
the good MSS. are wrong again. The sense 
requires ‘would have run dry,’ not ‘would 
now be’ nor ‘would have been running 
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dry.’ Why should the otcia rév yryvopevwv 
have been failing just when Julian wrote 
this Oration? His argument is a bad one 
of course, because things may be getting 
used up without our knowing anything 
about it, but such as it is it needs an aorist. 
And such as it is, it isan echo of Plato 
Phaedo 72D: «i yap é pev raév aGdAwv Ta 
Lavra yiyvoiro, 7a. 8¢ Lavra OvycKo., ris wnxavi) 
py ov mavta KatavadwOjvar cis TO TeOvavac ; 
Not xaravadioxeo Oa. 


152 B. ipveioOw tre aGAdras déiws Kai id’ 
hpav tmurteverOw padrAov 7) dexviabw. 

The dative of the agent after ipnveicbw is 
not impossible in Julian, but yet we ought 
to read ipvjobw, as is shewn by the whole 
tenor of the sentence. micrevéeoOw paddAov 7 
dexvioOw makes it clear that the subject has 
been already illustrated by others, and so 
needs no further witness from us. 


159 a. dpa ye xp) pavat xai irép rovrwv ; 
kal trép Tov appytwv ypadopev Kal Ta avegoorra 
Kat Ta avexAdAnta éxAaAnocopev ; the balance 
of the sentence makes it clear that we 
should insert éfotcopev after dvéefo.rra. 


168 A. émei 5é GAws pérew wérexe vevew eis 
tiv vAnv Boxe. péerew kai vevew B. Friederich, 
Better pérew re xat érwevew, which accounts 
for the letters of the text. 


160 c. tiv [re] of Oeot KeAevovow exréuvew 
Kal a@vTols THY év Hiv adtois ameipiav Kai 
pupero bar Tovs par. 

re seclusit Hertlein, Compare 219 a vd’ 
Hyenoot Tots Oeois, and write here pipetobar 
Tovs Hyepovas, or possibly rods wyenovas Hua. 


179 c. 8 ‘Eppod pev kat ’Adpodérns 
dvakaXeiral TavTA TavTaXod TA THS yeverews 
éxovra TO evexa TOD TavTy Kal TavTWS, D Tod 
Aoyou padiora idid6v éorev. 


Read 76 évexd tov, and translate: ‘ By 
Hermes and Aphrodite are typified all those 
parts of the material world which shew 
evidence of design (have in them that which 
is for the sake of some end), for that is the 
peculiarity of Reason.’ Hermes was called 
Adytos, and 7d évexd Tov is what shews Adyos 
in yéveows ; therefore Hermes may be taken 
as a type of design in the world. As for 
Aphrodite, even the ingenuity of a disciple 
of Iamblichus cannot make out much of a 
case for her ; she and Adyos are ‘many miles 
asunder,’ but Hermes is called éxadpodiros 
Urd Tov pvotov, and if you aren’t content 
with that, you will be called zayts rHv Wuxynv 
by the master of many legions. 

Directly after, Attis is described as ddpwv 
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pev Gre ti tAnv eidero kal rHv yeveow éritpo- 
mever. Read émtporevev. To say that Attis 
chose rv vAnv is absurd; he chose to look 
after tiv vAnv. 


183 A. cire dpoiwow Oedy Kata 7d Suvardv, 


Read 6G. Plato Theaet. 176 b. 


195 c. ’Emixoupos ... ovd8 trav Gedy dyow 
eis edddmovias Adyov éAatrotcba, zpos piv 
Tovs Geos ovx épiLwv, tod Soxodvros 82 ois 
dvOparos eddamovertdrov Lav Kai edeye Liv 
evoaipoverrepov. 

Reiske made a truly monstrous sentence 
out of this by inserting eddapovéorepov after 
evdasoveotarov. The real corruption is in 
kat éXeye, for which read kar’ eve ye, and 
either omit {jv as a makeshift inserted after 
kat’ éu€é ye had been corrupted, or else read 
lwiv eddapmoverrépav. The former alterna- 
tive commends itself most to me, as one 
would expect Biov rather than Loy (foes 
dyabov Biov, Odyssey xv. 491), but the 
lexicon quotes fonv é{wov from Herodotus. 

For xar’ éué ye cf. 192 D, xara oé davar. 


195 D. dv av zpwyeba Spaxpav apyvpiov 
Toowv 7 pvaiv Svotv ) xpvatov oratypwy d€xa. 

av addidit Hertlein. Add further xai 
roowy after toawv, according to the rule for 
prose, though it is true that Plato does use 
rooos for rocovros once or twice. But even 
Plato does not use it in this sense. Cf. 
275 ©, ra Kai Ta. 


203 c. yuvaxdv aOXiwv reBavpaxas diddy 
vexpov Biov. , 

The last words are plainly corrupt, nor 
does Hertlein’s suggestion of diAoverxav help 
much. In diwrvexpoy the w is a ditto- 
graphy, « is for a, and x is the usual corrup- 
tion of 8. The whole six words are evi- 
dently the ends of two tragic senarii. 

At 203 B accent coi for cou. 


206 c. olov eidwAa arta Kal oKiat: rparrover 
yodv mpd Tis Tav dAnOadv éemotypys TA Werdn. 

mpatrev Ta Wevdyn is no sort of Greek, nor 
is it read here by any MS, of Julian. There 
is a string of lacunae hereabouts in his MSS. 
which is partly supplied by Suidas s.v. 
imyvéma. As just above Suidas gives dyri 
for ravri, his testimony is not infallible. 
Here V has ‘xat oxal. . drrovor (ut videtur) 
... and the other MSS. fail altogether, for 
the only word of any difficulty. Whether 
V really had zparrovor or not, I can have no 
doubt that what Julian wrote was zporipoct, 
a favourite word of his; see eg. 259 B, 
261 pv, 263c, 268 B, 327 a, 329 ¢, 375 4, 
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$76 c, 400 8. And zporiav ri ddyGeav 
was almost a proverb. Certainly zporiovor 
would be much more ‘scientific’ as people 
call it, but who ever saw zporiw in prose } 


219 a. It is time idod was corrected to 
iSov. 

227 B. dv éroinoey 6 Tatameis pds Tors 
’AOnvaious, Hvixa 6 Maxedov entre tovs ’AGy- 
vaiovs pyropas. 

It is strange that the second ’A@yvaious 
has not long ago been cleared away. 


233 B. aidod 8 Kal Huds povov, dvdpav de 
doris Huly mpoadmnovds et, aXov dé pydeva. 

For xai read yxy (the usual confusion of x 
and p). For d€ after ui povov see Hert- 
lein’s note on 116: kai od rods Evyyevets 
povov Tovaira edpacev dyaba, Seviav Se . 
Herilein there gives a number of other refer- 
ences to Julian for this consecution. 


252 a. kal TodTo pev ody ws Evxopmevos eri 
70 ye lévar Tpds Huas THY alTiv TaXEws apeELvov" 
GAN’ ws, ei yévorro, Kai mpos Tov’ e~wy odK 
drapapvOytws ovde ayvxaywyytus évvod. 

Read éreé for éxi. The meaning is: ‘I 
don’t say this (that you may go further than 
Illyria) as a wish, for it were better for you 
to come back to me the way you went.’ One 
would certainly expect dviévor, but at 252 p 
we have tiv oixade tap’ as topeiav, not 
vooTov. 


256 B. mpos iv pyréov ws ov Tabrov éorw 
érawetobar Kat paxapilerOar, kai ei ioe Td 
Gov eddapovias dpéyerat, Kpetrrov elvat 7d Kar’ 
éxeivyv paxapiotov TéAos TOU Kat’ dpeTiv ératve- 
tov [| wavrevopevor |. 

The last word is bracketed by Hertlein ; 
‘videtur expungendum esse, corruptum certe 
est.’ If however we expunge it, the change 
from the construction of jpyréov as éorw to 
kpeirrov etvac is very unlike Julian, nor is it 
easy to see where pavrevopevov should have 
come from. As he is manifestly thinking 
throughout this passage of the first book of 
the Nicomachean ethics, so here it looks as 
if he were consciously or unconsciously echo- 
ing the sentence in the fifth chapter: raya- 
Gov dé oixeidv te Kat dvoadaiperov evar pav- 
revopeOa. It would be nearer to his MSS. 
if we supposed that he used the active form 
PavTEvopev. 


272 a. ov mpdrepov éxavcato zpiv Kabedetv 
> , > A ~ - 4 “ c ia 
airov, ovde TO Tepieheivy TO Toppupodrv iparov 
apxeo Geis. 


NO. CLXVII. VOL. XIX. 
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Julian’s use of zpiv is not above suspicion 
(ov Oduts mpooedGeiv éoti mpiv drodovcacbat 
Ep. 76), yet seeing how ugly xaOedeiv and 
mepedeiv are so close together, being indeed 
only defensible as a silly pun, and how easy 
the corruption involved, I can hardly doubt 
that he wrote xafeiAev. Similarly in the 
well known lines of Solon ovr’ éravcaro mpiv 
dvrapagas . . égeiAev Was corrupted, not 
indeed to efeXetv but to av. . . ég€dy, and 
it looks as if that passage may have been 
in Julian’s mind. 


272 D. of Kai abtos mpdrepov Hv ayayouevos 
THv adeAdyy. 

He inveighs against the iniquity of Con- 
stantius in murdering Gallus, ‘his cousin, 
the Caesar, the husband of his sister, the 
father of his niece, whose sister he had himself 
previously married.’ If he had meant to 
say yyayero he would have said so ; where 
else does he use such a periphrasis as jv 
dyayopevos? Is it not more likely that 
yapuBpos has dropt out after jv? then dyayo- 
pevos THY adeA@yv is added to insist further 
on the force of yauBpds by repeating the 
idea in other words ina manner suitable to 
the impassioned tone of the whole sentence. 


273 A. Kat Tor pa Tods Beods odd’ dvap por 
gaveis ddeAGOs ererpaxet. 
ddeAdos Hertlein, ddeAdos MSS. 


pect that Julian wrote ovdév odd’ dvap. 


I sus- 


285 a. dvotv Oarepov tpoadoxavres, 7 SiartH- 
> , a ‘ , > , 
cew aAXyAovs 7) Kal wavtaracw emBérOar por 
avepas. 
Obviously émOyoeoGat. 
287 c. rév airod otpatorébuv. 
Read airod. 


299 D. otd’ boa veprepivy iredeLaro ida 
KO JLOVTWV 
Tdprapos axAvoecoav iro Lodov 
aidos Eto. 
‘axAvoevros?’ Hertlein. No, dayAvdecoa, 
which would to a certainty become dyAvdec- 
cav because of the hiatus. 


301 Cc. pajre ’Extxovpeios eiaitw Adyos pyre 
Iluppiveos: Hon pev yap Kas rovotvTes of 
Geot Kai dvypyxacw, wote émireirew Kat Ta 
mreiora Tov BiBrAtwv. opus ovdev Kwdver 
Tirov xdpw ériyvnoOjvat pev Kal TovTwr. 

This punctuation spoils the whole passage. 
Read BiBrtwy, duws 8 ovdev. 

ARTHUR PLartrT. 
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TWO NOTES ON THE VERRINES. 


Cic. Div. in Caec. § 25. 

Hutie ego homini ium ante denuntio, si a 
me causam hane vos agi volueritis, rationem 
alli defendendi totam esse mutandam, et ita 
mutandam ut meliore et honestiore condicione 
quam qua ipse vult imitetur gomines eos, 
quos ipse vidit amplissimos, L. Crassum et 
M. Antonium, qui nihil se arbitrabantur ad 
tudicia causasque amicorum praeter fidem et 
ingenium adferre oportere. 


With part of the above (the doubtful 
clause et ita mutandam) I have dealt in a 
previous note, C.R. vol. xviii. p. 208. That 
something was felt to be wrong with what 
follows may he inferred from the variants 
reported, e.g. condicione sit Pseud. Asc. and 
Lg. 45, esse vult Par. 7776 (p), G1, Par. 
7822, and the dett. A better line of emenda- 
tion is suggested by the fact that in the 
three leading members of what I propose to 
call the Y family of MSS., viz. Par. 7776 (p— 
11th cent.), Lg. 29, and Harl. 2687 (which 
I cite together as pqr), before imitetur we 
have ut. If to this wt, we add the letter 7, 
on the supposition that it may have fallen 
out in front of imitetur, and so read wti, 
construction and meaning alike become quite 
clear : rationem. . . mutandam . . . ut meliore 
et honestiore condicione quam qua ipse vult 
uti imitetur ete. Hortensius, if left to him- 
self, would be at his old tricks ; but he is 
hereby warned that he will have to rely in 
this trial, as Crassus and Antonius always 
did, on his own fides and ingenium.. 


In Verr. ii, 1 § 149 (Muell. p. 194, 36). 


Iste quid ageret nesciebat ; si in acceptum 
non rettulisset, putabat se aliquid defensionis 
habiturum : Habonium porro intellegebat rem 
totam esse patefacturum. Tametsi quid 
poterat esse apertius quam nunc est ? Ut uno 
minus teste haberet, Habonio opus in accep- 


tum rettulit quadriennio post quam diem operi 
diverat. 


The above is given as in Mueller’s text,— 
eliminating, however, the ridiculous German 
commas (e.g. between post and quam) which 
have so long vexed our classical texts. But 
Madvig, in his Zpistola Critica ad Orellium 
(pp. 89-90), had already shown a better 
way of punctuation, which is followed in the 
main by Jordan in the Ziirich edition. 
What Madvig failed to see is that, on any 
explanation, haberet is an impossible reading. 
In place of haberet, it is natural to sug- 
gest ageret, such interchanges being of not 
infrequent occurrence. For example, in his 
Actio Prima (Mueller, p. 133, 36) all the 
MSS. give seeuwm habere for secum agere. For 
the construction, compare § 117 uno signo 
ut sit minus,—though the ut there is not a 
final wt, as here. 

We ought to return, therefore, to the 
punctuation suggested by Madvig, and read 
Tste . . . esse patefacturum—tametsi quid... 
quam nunc est ?—ut uno minus teste ageret, 
Habonius ...dixerat. Habonius was the 
fraudulent guardian, who wanted a quittance 
for his contract. Verres saw that if he 
declined to give such a quittance, he might 
be able to enter some defence of the charge 
now brought against him: on the other hand 
(porro) he saw that such a refusal on his part 
would lead Habonius to make a clean breast 
of the whole business (just as though anything 
were needed to complete the exposure !) and 
so, in order that he might shut his partner’s 
mouth (ut wno minus teste ageret), he gave 
him the quittance asked for four years after 
the date he had set for the completion of 
the work. 

W. Pererson. 
McGitt UNIVERsITY, 
MontrFAL. 


REVIEWS. 
GAYE ON PLATO'S CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


The Platonic Conception of Immortality and 
its Connexion with the Theory of Ideas. 
By R. K. Gaye. Pp. x+259. London: 
C. J. Clay and Sons. 5s. net. 


Mr. Gavxe’s Essay, which obtained the Hare 





Prize in 1904, deals with an interesting and 
important aspect of Platonic speculation. 
For the questions raised in it concern not 
merely immortality and the Ideas, but also 
the Platonic doctrine of the soul in general 
and its relation to body. Beginning with 
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a brief, but sufficient, sketch of pre-Platonic 
views of immortality, Mr. Gaye proceeds to 
discuss the views of Plato as developed 
successively in the Symposium, Phaedrus, 
Republic, and Phaedo. Then follow two 
chapters in which the results of this dis- 
cussion of these ‘earlier’ views are summed 
up, and the changes which mark the later 
Platonic doctrines are indicated. Next, we 
have an examination of the teaching as to 
the soul and its immortality in the Timaeus 
and the Zaws ; and the book concludes with 
three chapters on ‘Immortality and the 
later Platonism,’ ‘the Degeneration of 
Souls,’ and ‘the Place of Immortality in 
Plato’s Philosophy.’ It will be seen from 
this table of contents that the ground is 
well covered ; and it may be gathered also 
that Mr. Gaye is an adherent of that theory 
of Platonic development of which Dr. Henry 
Jackson has been for years past so able an 
exponent. Indeed, as is stated in the 
preface (p. vii), this Essay is ‘ based through- 
out on the assumption that there was some 
such modification of Plato’s philosophical 
doctrines as they [#.e. Dr. Jackson and 
Mr. Archer-Hind] hold to have taken place.’ 
Accordingly our estimate of the value of 
this Essay as a contribution to the study of 
Platonism, must depend largely upon our 
attitude towards this fundamental assump- 
tion of an ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ theory of 
Ideas. Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that the Ideas remained Ideas, naked and 
unashamed, to the end of the chapter, and 
to disbelieve that the ‘Parmenides’ hints at 
reformatory fig-leaves. But it would be 
irrelevant here to argue the point the 
Essayist assumes. There is, however, 
another side to this dependence upon the 
conclusions of the scholars named, and that 
is the almost complete omission of any refer- 
ence to the work of Platonic scholars out- 
side Cambridge. A continental reader could 
not fail, I imagine, to be surprised at what 
he would regard as a characteristic display 
of insularity. For example, Mr. Gaye 
discusses at some length the order and dates 
of composition of the Symposium, Meno, 
Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Republic. These 
matters have been discussed already sescen- 
tiens; there is a large literature dealing 
with them. Yet, strangely enough, Mr. 
Gaye takes no account of any theories other 
than those of Dr. Jackson, Dr. W. H. 
Thompson, and Mr. E. 8. Thompson. His 


remarks are chiefly directed against the 
view of the last named scholar that the 
Symposium is to be classed with the Phaedo 
and dated after the Meno and Republic ; and 
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he has little difficulty in showing that the 
arguments by which this view is supported 
are ‘flimsy’ in the extreme. It is much 
more natural, as Mr. Gaye maintains, to 
class the Symposium with the Phaedrus ; and 
Mr. Gaye may also be correct in his view 
that the Phaedrus is later than the Sym- 
posium, as to which opinions seem to be 
about equally divided. Rather more impor- 
tant is the question as to the order of the 
dialogues Phaedrus, Republic, Phaedo. M. 
Lutoslawski, in his ‘ Plato’s Logic,’ has 
collected a good many arguments and 
opinions in favour of the view that the 
Phaedrus is later than the Republic, and the 
Republic later than the Phaedo, If Mr. 
Gaye believes it possible to arrive at a fixed 
order for these dialogues, it would have 
been well if he had taken account of M. 
Lutoslawski’s statements, especially such a 
statement as that ‘the proofs of the soul’s 
immortality in the Republic and the 
Phaedrus are posterior to the Phaedo. They 
show a greater certainty, an advance in the 
form of expression, carried further in the 
Phaedrus than in the Republic’ ; and again, 
‘Plato laid great stress on the immortality 
of the soul in the Zaws, and out of all his 
arguments in favour of this doctrine he 
selected the proof given in the Phaedrus 
as adequate (ixavov)’ (p. 335). In view of 
these statements, and the literary references 
by which they are supported, it is difficult 
to understand how Mr. Gaye can write 
(p. 73): ‘No one, so far as I am aware, has 
attempted to ascertain the relation in which 
the Phaedo stands to the Republic by exa- 
mining and comparing the respective proofs 
of immortality contained in the two dia- 
logues, and the general attitude towards the 
question which Plato adopts in each of 
them.’ Possibly no one has yet succeeded 
in ascertaining the truth as to these 
matters ; but that is another thing. And 
I venture to doubt whether Mr. Gaye him- 
self will produce conviction in the minds of 
those not already convinced. In fact, one 
may ask whether Plato intended any of his 
proofs to carry logical demonstration, or to 
serve as more than provisional supports for 
what was his personal belief ; and one may 
reasonably suppose, as Prof. Shorey has put 
it, that ‘ the logical obstacles to a positive 
demonstration of personal immortality were 
as obvious to him as they are to his critics.’ 
Mr. Gaye evidently thinks that the final 
argument in the Piaedo, and it alone, was 
entirely satisfactory to Plato’s own mind ; 
but this implies that Plato was the victim 
of a fallacy, and it leaves unexplained the 
um 2 
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fact that in the Zaws he chooses another 
proof rather than this one. 

In connexion with the doctrine of immor- 
tality in the Phaedo, Mr. Gaye has an 
interesting, and I think novel, discussion 
of the reasons which may have led Plato at 
this date to attach so much importance to 
immortality. He supposes that while in 
the Republic Plato still hopes for direct 
cognition of the Ideas, in the Phaedo he has 
given up this hope and resorts to the doctrine 
of immortality as affording to the philo- 
sopher ‘his only ground for hoping that he 
will sooner or later attain direct cognition 
of the ideas.’ That Plato was for so long 
deceived as to the possibility of obtaining 
‘absolute knowledge’ in this life it is not 
easy to believe; nor does it follow that 
because he attached importance to immor- 
tality we must find a reason for it in his 
despair. 

Another problem of interest, upon which 
Mr. Gaye joins issue with Mr. Archer-Hind, 
is this: ‘ Does Plato in the Phaedo admit 
the possibility that souls exist in a state of 
complete separation from body?’ Mr. 
Archer-Hind had answered this question in 
the negative, partly on the strength of 
Phaedr. 246 c, but Mr. Gaye sets aside that 
passage asa piece of ‘ conscious allegorizing’ 
and insists on pressing the sense of such 
phrases as ywpis cwparwv (Phaed. 76 c, 114 c¢) 
to the utmost. However, it still remains 
to be proved that Plato purposed any definite 
answer to the question, or meant capa to be 
construed in its widest sense. It would 
seem that he is mainly concerned to assume 
a condition of soul where its energizing is 
pure from all bodily +a6y, whether or not we 
ascribe to such a condition entire imma- 
teriality. The object of Mr. Gaye’s polemic 
is, however, not to destroy but to fulfil Mr. 
Archer-Hind’s account of the ‘earlier’ 
theory, by showing that in it yvyai corre- 
spond in all respects to eidy, as equally 
xwpirra. He displays the zeal of the son of 
Zadok, who, by the way of the plain, 
‘overran Cushi,’ but*the tidings he brings 
from the battle are, after all, much the 
same. 

We find the same zeal in overrunning the 
conclusions of the first exponents of the 
‘later theory’ in Mr. Gaye’s exposition of 
the Zimaeus. He criticizes Mr. Archer- 
Hind’s interpretation of c. xiv from the 
stand-point that here he ‘has not carried 
far enough the principle of interpretation 
which has guided him in his treatment of 
the Dialogue as a whole’; which means 
that he has confused allegory with history, 


symbol with fact, logical with chronological 
sequence in his comments on the zpwry and 
devrépa yeveors. And I think Mr. Archer- 
Hind could hardly deny that Mr. Gaye’s 
suggestions admirably serve to complete the 
consistency of his account of the philosophy 
of the Timaeus: vixg 8 6 mpatos Kai reAcv- 
taios Spapuy ! 

In another point also Mr. Gaye diverges 
from Mr. Archer-Hind. He believes that 
the ‘later theory’ allowed ideas of the four 
elements, as well as of ‘natural kinds,’ 
although ‘Mr. Archer-Hind seems loth to 
admit that this is so.’ And he is dissatis- 
fied also with a phrase of Dr. Jackson’s 
which speaks of the ‘later’ ideas as ‘ only 
hypothetically existent.’ Against this Mr. 
Gaye argues that ‘the idea must always be 
existent because it is an external mode of 
absolute thought.’ Here, too, I think con- 
sistency is on the side of Mr. Gaye, who 
certainly, throughout this Essay, shows 
much ability and perspicacity in applying 
his formulae. For the ‘later’ Platonism 
these formulae seem to resolve themselves 
into these two: ‘The ideas are thoughts of 
God: that is to say, they are permanent 
modes of the operation of supreme vois. 
Individual souls are the creatures of God : 
that is to say, they are permanent deter- 
minations of supreme vois.’ And thus, in 
short, Plato explained the world as the self- 
evolution of absolute thought. It is true 
that this seems a nicely-rounded system of 
idealism ; but, had it not been for Hegel 
and his kind, who would have thought of 
imputing it to Plato? Can it be said that 
this super-Berkeleian idealism is not im- 
ported into the language of the Zimaeus, 
rather than legitimately extracted from it?! 
Or can it be denied that the exponents of 
this later Platonism are gifted with a philo- 
sophico-historical imagination which leads 
them, in their desire for 76 ixavov Kat TéA€ov, 
to be wise above what is written? 

But whatever prejudices we may enter- 
tain against the view of Plato’s thought 
and its development which Mr. Gaye adopts, 
we cordially congratulate him on the 
scholarly, lucid, and interesting manner in 
which he has expounded his theme. A dis- 
sertation of this quality on such a subject 
is, in this country, a rare achievement. And 
one cannot but observe that in the attrac- 
tive format of the book we have a cépa 
appropriate to its Yvyy: tor in the book- 
world a Wuyi ait?) Kad’ avryy is by no means 
a desideratum. 


R. G. Bury. 
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BELOCH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Griechische Geschichte. Von Jutius BELOCH. 
Dritter Band. Die Griechische Weltherr- 
schaft. Erste Abteilung. Pp. xiv +759. 
M. 9. Zweite Abteilung, mit Sechs Kar- 
ten. Pp. viii+576. M. 10.50. Strass- 
burg: K. J. Teubner, 1904. 


Proressor Betocn has here brought to a 
close the history which he began to publish 
in 1893. He may be congratulated on a 
remarkable achievement. There is no extant 
history that gives so vivid a picture of 
the Greek world from the earliest times to 
the close of the third century B.c. We may 
often differ from the author on particular 
points, but we can never fail to recognize 
that we are dealing with a powerful mind, 
which has studied detail with the full 
apparatus of modern research, but has never 
allowed itself to get buried beneath it. The 
present volume is perhaps the most valuable 
of the three, as it covers the period from 
330 to 217 B.c., ground which has been 
little touched by first class historians. It 
is divided into two parts. The first part 
begins with an introduction dealing with the 
question as to whether the Macedonians 
were Hellenes. This is followed by six 
chapters that carry the direct narrative from 
the entry of Alexander into Ekbatana to 
the death of Seleukos in 280 Bc. Then 
comes what is perhaps the most important 
part of the work, a long digression of eight 
chapters dealing with the general aspects 
of the period. We do not lay thé most 
stress on the chapters on the science, litera- 
ture, and art of the Alexandrian age, interest- 
ing though they are. It is rather the general 
constitutional and commercial aspects of the 
period on which new light was urgently 
needed. On such points as population, the 
conditions of industry, and the cult of the 
kings, Prof. Beloch writes with authority 
and insight. In the six last chapters of the 
first part the narrative is again taken up, 
and carried to the peace between Philip and 
the Aetolian league in 217 B.c. 

The second part carries the narrative no 
further in point of date, but is rather an 
appendix to the first, revising in some points 
certain conclusions in the light of new 
matter and dealing in greater detail with 
constitutional and chronological points. It 
bears in fact somewhat the same relation 
to the first part as Eduard Meyer’s Forsch- 


ungen do to his Geschichte, except in so 
far that in Beloch’s case the Forschungen 
are published last. All students who are 
working at the period should have before 
them the very careful discussions on the 
complicated calendars of the time, and the 
lists of kings and magistrates. There are 
also a number of genealogies, an elaborate 
discussion of the division of the Satrapiesafter 
the death of Alexander, special chapters on 
the foreign "possessions of the Ptolemies, the 
Amphictyonic Council, and the Boeotian 
league, and an inquiry into certain details 
of Alexandrian literature. It should be espe- 
cially noticed that four sections, containing 
altogether a little more than one hundred 
pages, are definitely marked as notes to 
certain chapters in the first part. In order, 
we suppose, to avoid confusion, they are not 
themselves headed Chapter (Abschnitt). It 
is a pity, however, that they are not given 
any other name, but simply headed by the 
Roman figures. They will be difficult to 
quote, and one would have thought that the 
resources of the German language were 
equal to another word. It should be noticed 
in this connexion that the admirable chrono- 
logical table of events at the end gives 
references under the head of any given 
event to the pages in which it is mentioned 
in both parts. It would be wise then for 
those who are reading the continuous narra- 
tive in the first part, to have this table 
before them, so that they can see whether 
any corrections or supplementary remarks 
are made in the second. It should be added 
that there is a complete index, and six 
maps; five of them referring to various 
parts of the Hellenized world at the dates 
of 303, 290, 270, 235, and 228 z.c., and the 
sixth marking the limits of the Greek 
language at about 220 B.c. 

In reviewing a book like Prof. Beloch’s 
it has seemed to be the most useful thing 
to do to explain what it contains, and not 
to attempt to criticize any of its views. It 
is not to be expected that every scholar 
will agree with all the theories that are here 
so vividly and vigorously propounded. But 
even those who disagree cannot fail to respect. 
For, to use the words in which Mommsen 
describes Gibbon, Prof. Beloch’s history is 
written in a large spirit and with a compre- 
hensive glance. 

Ronatp M. Burrows. 
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ZIELINSKI’S CLAUSELGESETZ, 


Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero's Reden. Von 
Tu. Zrevinski, Prof. an der Universitit 
St. Petersburg. Leipzig: Th. Weicher, 
Dieterich’sche Verlags - Buchhandlung. 
1904, Pp. 253. M. 8.40. 


Proressor Tu. ZrEvinski, of St. Peters- 
burg, who is well known to students of 
Cicero as the author of a charming work 
Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte, Leipzig, 
1897, has made a very remarkable discovery 
concerning the character of the Ciceronian 
clausula. From statements which he makes 
he appears to have been working upon the 
subject since 1894. His conclusions have 
been formed as the result of a truly gigantic 
piece of work: viz. the examination of all 
the clausulae in all the speeches of Cicero, 
17,902 in number. These he has analysed, 
classified, and reduced to forms, and has 
finally discovered that they are based upon 
a principle which can be readily compre- 
hended. The clausula follows a law, and if 
this is broken, then the clausula is faulty. 
It may at first be thought that the writer 
is suffering from an idée fixe, caused by pro- 
longed poring over statistics. I have, how- 
ever, studied his system with care, tested 
his examples, and examined in the light of 
his rules several speeches upon which I am 
myself working, and have come to the 
conclusion that, whatever the ultimate ex- 
planation of his law may be, it is a very 
valuable instrument which cannot be ne- 
glected by any critic, while it enables every 
reader to discover fresh charms in Ciceronian 
prose, 

Since the subject is very technical and 
has -not received much attention in this 
country, it may be well to state briefly some 
theories of ancient writers concerning the 
rhythm of prose, and the results arrived at 
recently by other inquirers. 

Metrical prose was, of course, not an in- 
vention of the Romans, but came to them 
from Greece. Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
well-known to us from the Republic of Plato, 
is said to have been the first person to aim 
at metrical effect by the use of favourite 
rhythms. Quintilian (ix. 4. 87) speaks of 
him as the ‘discoverer’ of the paean. The 
same foot was preferred by Aristotle, who 
thought that the Ist paean (_U J J) was 
most suitable at the beginning of a sentence, 
and the 4th paean (.. -_) at the end. 
Both of these are metrical equivalents of 





the cretic (_ L _), as Cicero points out when 
commenting upon the rule of Aristotle 
(Orator § 215). Demosthenes had certain 
favourite rhythms. Thus Norden shews 
that in the First Philippic the predominant 
forms in the clausulae are the ditrochaeus 
(or dichoreus), dispondeus, cretic + trochee, 
choriambic + trochee. His love of the cretic 
was noticed by Quintilian who quotes as 
examples of his severa compositio (ix. 4. 63) 
Tois Geois evyouut tao. Kal maoas from de 
Cor. 1, and yndé rogevy from Phil. iii. 19, 
The use of nwmeri was pushed to an extreme 
by Asiatic writers. Cicero says that they 
put in words merely to complete the 
rhythm: ‘apud Asiaticos numeros  ser- 
vientes reperias quaedam verba quasi com- 
plementa numerorum’ (Orat. 231). Their 
writings were marked by excessive partiality 
for certain rhythms, by carefully balanced 
clauses (icdxwAa) and démooréAevta, the de- 
livery being as Cicero says a chant, or sing- 
song (ululanti voce more Asiatico canere 
Orat. 27). 

The Asiatic school became popular at 
Rome. Cicero in a famous passage (Orator 
214) after saying (modum) unum est secuta 
Asia maxime, qui dichoreus vocatur, quotes 
from a speech of Carbo 


‘quicumque eam violassent, ab omnibus 
esse ei poenas persolutas,’ dichoreus . . 
deinde, ‘patris dictum sapiens temeritas 
filii comprobavit.’ Hoc dichoreo tantus 
clamor contionis excitatus est ut admirabile 
esset. Quaero, nonne id numerus effecerit ? 
verborum ordinem immuta: fac sic, ‘com- 
probavit filii temeritas,’ iam nihil erit. 


The use of rhythm was avoided by the 
Atticists, such as Caesar and Brutus: by 
archaic writers such as Sallust and appa- 
rently by Tacitus. The favourite rhythms 
of Livy differ, as will shortly be shewn, in 
an interesting particular from those of 
Cicero. The composition of Seneca and 
Pliny and that of the various imitators of 
Cicero is rhythmical and follows more or less 
the Ciceronian rules. 

Cicero on various occasions and especially 
in de Or. ili. 173 sgq. and Orat. 204 sgq. 
discusses the nature of numerosa oratio. 
The gist of his remarks is that, while the 
orator should not fall into poetry, or numeri 
pure and simple, his discourse should be 
similis numerorum. Thus -(Orat. 222) refer- 
ring to the sentence of Crassus 
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missos faciant patronos, ipsi prodeant, 


he says that but for the stop after patronos, 
it would forma senarius. He would prefer 
prodéant ipsi. 

Besides numeri, he says, concinnitas is 
necessary : i.e. the various commata and cola 
must be carefully balanced. The most im- 
portant part of the sentence is the end or 
clausula: cf. de Or. iii, 192 ‘clausulas 
diligentius etiam servandas esse arbitror 
quam superiora, quod in eis maxime per- 
fectio atque absolutioindicatur.’ In a verse 
the beginning, the middle, and the end are 
equally important, and a blemish anywhere 
is promptly detected: ‘in oratione autem 
pauci prima cernunt, postrema plerique.’ 
He elsewhere (Orat. 216) defines what he 
means by clausula. He says ‘hos cum in 
clausulis pedes nomino, non loquor de uno 
pede extremo: adiungo quod minimum sit, 
proximum, superiorem, saepe etiam tertium.’ 
He recommends for use in the clausula in 
the first place the cretic, and secondly the 
paean (_ U_ —), which is its metrical equiva- 
lent. Of the spondee he says that it is not 
‘funditus repudiandus,’ and that it has 
‘stabilem quendam et non expertem digni- 
tatis gradum.’ I pass by the remarks which 
he makes about the use of other feet. 

I also omit the rules Jaid down by Quin- 
tilian, since they appear to be based upon 
those of Cicero, while his examples, many 
of which are highly interesting and shew 
keen insight, are chiefly taken from Cicero’s 
writings. I also pass over various remarks 
made by grammarians and rhetorical writers, 
with a single exception: which, in view 
of Zielinski’s canon, possesses peculiar 
interest. 

Terentianus Maurus (290 a.p. circ.) says 
of the cretic 


optimus pes et melodis et pedestri gloriae : 

plurimum orantes decebit, quando puene in 
ultimo 

obtinet sedem beatam, terminet si clausulam 

dactylus, spondeus imam nec trochaeum 
respuo : 

bacchicos utrosque fugito, nec repellas tri- 
brachyn. 

plenius tractatur istud arte prosa rhetorum. 


It will be noticed that he speaks of a 
sedes beata for the cretic in the clausula, 
viz. paene im ultimo before _VLV,_~_,~Vv-. 
This statement is practically identical with 
Zielinski’s law, which I shall shortly set 
forth. 

During the last 25 years various writers 
have dissected the Ciceronian clausula. 
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The first writer upon the subject was G. 
Wiist (1881), who in his work ‘de clausula 
rhetorica’ etc. tabulated the results arrived 
at by an examination of 18 speeches, leav- 
ing the others to those blessed by leisure 
or to whom ‘natura ferream quandam con- 
stantiam dedit.’ He shewed clearly that 
while some clausulae were extremely 
common, others were very exceptional, e.g. 
the clausula heroica, condemned by Quin- 
tilian. Thus he only found two cases of 
this in the speeches used by him viz. 
Cat. 1. 14. cumulasti, Mil. 91 volitarunt, 
where the unsyncopated forms remove the 
faulty rhythm. So in 1895 I read volita- 
verunt in Mil. l.c., which Zielinski refers 
to as being the only occasion upon which 
any editor has made an alteration on 
metrical grounds. The results of Wiist’s 
discussion were somewhat desultory, and 
his chief claim to praise lies in the fact 
that he was the pioneer. He was followed 
by several investigators who proceeded by 
one of two methods. One school, the most 
eminent member of which is M. Bornéque 
(1898), took as its watchword the theory that 
the metrical form of the last word in the 
clausula determines the metrical form of 
that before it, eg. he took an iambic dis- 
syllable, and tabulated all possible feet 
found before it, e.g. 


oras 
fingere 
amoveant 
ore 
scripserint 


ferant. 


He took his illustrations from the letters 
ad Fam. some of which are wholly rhyth- 
mical, such as those to Lentulus, while 
others are only partially so. Those to 


Atticus are, of course, not rhythmical. His 
conclusions were not satisfying. Fre- 
quently he says that no conclusion is 


possible, or that all the forms seem possible. 
His tables, however, are exceedingly 
interesting when compared with Zielinski’s 
forms, the results being the same though 
the terminology is different. The other 
school represented by E. Miiller, de nwmero 
Ciceroniano, 1886, Norden in his important 
work, die klassische Kunstprosa, 1898, and 
Ju. Wolff, de clausulis Ciceronianis, 1901, 
insisted upon the connexion of Latin rhyth- 
mical prose with Greek, and endeavoured to 
collect types or forms of clausulae. They 
also made important contributions to our 
knowledge of Ciceronian prosody. Wolff 
found that there were 4 chief forms of the 
clausula, viz. 















































ditrochee 
» choliambic 
_v_—v— dicretic 
hypodochmiac 


—-vwev 


-ve— 


w-vev= 


These writers shewed that a particular foot . 


might, as in verse, be replaced by its metrical 
equivalent, ¢g. a cretic by a molossus 
SS eee, eee | 
just as Cicero had pointed out that a cretic 
was the metrical equivalent ofa paean. 
Wolff indicated various devices used to 
produce favourite rhythms, e.g. the use of 
-que and atque in a clausula, the latter 
word being constantly found in the clausula 
before a consonant, whereas elsewhere it is 
seldom used except before a vowel. He 
illustrated the use of synaloepha, elision, 
hiatus, contraction (e.g. ni/, comprendo), 
and shewed how the evidence of the clau- 
sula threw light upon such questions as the 
gen. in -iz, and ~7. 

Zielinski, who in a review of my edition, 
vol. VI. Oxford Class. Texts (Deutsche Lit- 
teratiirz. 1901, p. 1556) hinted at certain con- 
clusions of his own regarding the clausula, 
now thought it time to publish his secret. 
This he did briefly in a review of 
Wolff’s work (D. L. 1901, p. 3243), where 
he points out that both the ditrochaeus, 
and the hypodochmiac of Wolff are pre- 
ceded by a cretic base, like his other two 
forms. There is really, therefore, only one 
* form of the clausula, viz. a cretic (or its 
metrical equivalent) followed by a trochaic 
cadence consisting of from 2 to 5 syllables. 

This view he has developed at length in 
the present work. His investigations are 
mainly concerned with the clausula, since 
this is the point in the sentence where the 
rhythm becomes most palpable. It is, how- 
ever, obvious, as is indeed stated by Cicero 
and Quintilian that the cola are governed by 
the same rules, though not with equal 
stringency. This subject he promises to 
discuss in a later work upon what he terms 
the ‘durchgehender Rhythmus’ or ‘con- 
structiver Rhythmus,’ which, from the hints 
which he throws out, promises to be of a 
most fascinating character. 

The strength of Zielinski’s arguments is 
based upon statistics. He has classified 
all the examples, and is always ready with 
percentages. He quotes in full all the 
rarer cases. He is thus enabled to speak 
with authority, and to talk of laws, where 
his predecessors could only speak of favourite 
forms. 

The theory is briefly this. In every 
clausula there are two parts, a basis, and 
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a cadence. The basis consists of a cretic, 
or its metrical equivalent, the cadence 
varies in length, and is trochaic in chavr- 
acter, 


». 


er 


Form 1. 


This is the simplest and favourite form 
(4184 exx., 23 p.c.). In it no metrical 
licenses of any kind are allowed, i.e. no 
molossus, or resolution of long vowels. 
The last syllable, of course, is doubtful, as 
in verse. 


Form 2 ar 
TE beater 


4 


The basis has two! forms, viz. the weak 
_v— and strong ___. Of the first he finds 
1991 exx. (11:1 p.c.). Of the second 1297 
exx, (8. p.c.). It is an interesting point 
in tracing the development of Cicero's 
rhythm that in his later speeches he shews 
marked preference for the cretic basis as 
against the molossus. 

Thus while in the Verrines Zielinski finds 
_v_ 409 exx., _ 399, in the Philippics 
the figures are __ J _ 514, __ _ 161. 


Form 3 | 
if -*- th taal 

Of the weak form he finds 1787 exx.: of 
the strong 1586. 

So far the question is one of the greatest 
possible simplicity. No metrical license of 
any kind has been admitted, beyond the 
recognition of the two forms of the basis. 
Yet these three Forms at once account for 
10,845 out of 17,902 clausulae, or 60°3 p.c. 
They are denoted by Zielinskias V, or Verae 
clausulae. 

If for a moment we glance at previous 
theories, we find that the result of Zielinski’s 
tables is to establish the canon of Teren- 
tianus Maurus, concerning the sedes beata 
occupied by the cretic paene in ultimo. Formi 
is that connected by Quintilian with Demo- 
sthenes, 7.¢. maou Kal macais—pnde trogen (34 
exx. in Phil. i), and appears in the emenda- 
tion made by Cicero upon the involuntary 
senarius of Crassus, viz. prddéant ipsi. It 
coincides with the second of Wolff's forms 
viz. the choliambic. Form ii is the dicretic 
recommended by Quintilian who says ‘ sed 
et se sequitur creticus’ (ix. 4. 107) and quotes 
Lig. 38 servaré qgiam plirimés. It is the 3rd 
form of Wolff. Form iii is the ditrochaeus 


1 Zielinski throughout indicates the weak forms 
by ordinary numerals, and the strong by the same 
numerals more heavily leaded, e.g. 2 and 2. For the 
sake of clearness I use Roman numerals, ¢.g. ii, for 
the strong forms, and Arabic, e.g. 2, for the weak. 
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so dear to the Asiatic school, the stock 
example being the previously quoted clausula 
of Carbo, viz. filit cémprobavit. It is 
Wolff's 1st form +a cretic basis. 

Before I pass on to other clausulae, it 
is necessary to make an important distinc- 
tion : viz. between the Form and the Type. 
The Type is fixed by the caesura, or division 
of words within the Form. Thus to take 
4 ree ee 

Here there may be a caesura after the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th syllable, or, which is 
somewhat rare, the whole clausula may 
consist of one word without caesura. This 
is denoted thus 

a pyode 

eg. 1 a=indicaretur, 310 exx. 

B=non oportere, 679 exx. 
y=morte vicistis, 1231 exx. 
d=civitas possit, 256 exx. 
e=restituti sint, 24 exx. 


These statistics shew that y is the pre- 
dominant type of i, so that the character- 
istic clausula is e.g. morte vicistis. 

A similar result is given by the statistics 
for 2, the characteristic type being e.g. cessit 
audaciae. Both 1 and 2, therefore, exhibit 
the y type. 

Form 3, however, is chiefly 6 in type. In 
the light form 86 p.c. cases are 8 in character : 
in the strong 59 p.c. The characteristic 
types are filii comprobavit, or me semper 
Seceritis. 

I now pass on to the next class, viz. LZ 
(=licitae), %.e. those clausulae of fairly 
common occurrence, in which a slight 
license, such as is allowed in poetry, has 
been taken. Of this there are two kinds. 

(a) .. can be used in place of any _ 
syllable. 

Thus to take Form i. 


v 


Here we have 


soil 
| 
1 


to—] 


| 
3 


For any of these long syllables two shorts 
can be substituted, e.g. 


l!={faicéré cd|netur 


: 12=éssé vidélatur : 
1°=cdmmddi | cidére; 1!:? = 


1-2— facéré potiiisti. 


The same process is allowed in Forms 2 
and 3. 

It is noticeable that in all these Z 
clausulae the type is more strongly pro- 
nounced than in the V. Thus in V1 the y 
type is found in 49 p.c. of the cases: in 
L 1} the percentage of y is 56, in L 1° 63, 
and Z 1}-* is exclusively y. 
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(6) The second license consists of the 
substitution of an epitriton for the cretic 
in the base. Of this there are two forms: 
viz. the weak form ___ is replaced by a 
choriambic _JJ_, and the strong form 
Se aN eR cots This is denoted by ?r., 
e.g. 2 tr. = hospitis injiiriis, and ii tr. = 
publicé siib|scribijtur. 

The Z class includes, in addition to these 
cases where a metrical license has been 
taken in Forms 1, 2, and 3, Form 4 (iv), e.g. 
spiritiim pértimésctrem, libértas véstra 
tollitur, which on acconnt of its compara- 
tive rarity (880 exx.) is not placed among 
Verae clausulae. This like iii is § in type, 
especially in the weak form. In this the 
percentage of the 6 type is 70°7, and in the 
strong form 47:5. 

The V and Z classes together embrace 
15,620 exx. out of 17,902 cases, i.e. 
86°8 p.c. The remaining clausulae are thus 
classified. 

(3) Malae (M), 1103 exx., (6'1 p.c.) 

These include Forms 5 and 6, which are 
so metrical in character as to resemble 
poetry, ¢.g. 

5, dé patris morté quaererétur 

v. légés miitaré noliérunt 

6. ciria proptér abstinéntiam 

vi. damnato té référré ndliit 
or rarer resolutions, ¢.g. 

1!-8 facilé pérspicio. 

(4) Selectae (S), 930 exx., (5°2.) 

This is an exceedingly interesting class 
for several reasons. Its characteristic is 
the substitution of a spondee for the 
trochee immediately after the base, eg. 
consilés désignati. The S clausulae gener- 
ally belong to Form 3 (617 exx.) in which 
the type is exclusively 6. They are used 
chiefly for emphasis. Zielinski compares 
the S clausula to the stroke of a hammer, 
ef. Verr. v. 117 includuntur in carcérem 
condémnati. Though rare in Cicero, this 
clausula becomes very common in Livy. 
This difference between oratorical and 
historical rhythm exactly corresponds 
with Cicero’s remark, Orat, 212. cursum 
contentiones magis requirunt, expositiones 
rerum tarditatem, i.e. the rhythm of oratory 
is trochaic, that of history spondaic. 


(5) Pessimae (P), 248 (1° 4.) 

These introduce a new substitution, viz. 
that of a dactyl for a trochee either 

(a) in the basis, 


| | , 


54 exx,. 
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(6) in the cadence, 


Posclivele OF am 
Pee lows ios 107 exx. 


The last of these, P3, is the clausula 
heroica, condemned by Quintilian ix. 4. 102, 
‘quia finem versus damnamus in fine 
orationis.’ 

‘ This accounts for 17,902 clauses. There 
remain 29 clausulae outside the fold. 

The bona fides of Zielinski is strikingly 
shewn by the list of exceptions which he 
allows, since many of this little flock are 
not really black sheep, but only need a 
stroke of the brush to become white. Thus 
he includes Verr. 116 and 120 Timarchidi 
numerasse, Cat. 1. 14 hoc scelus cumulasti, 
Mil. 91 toto foro volitarunt where the 
unsyncopated forms at once give S3*, viz. 
_v_!csc_!_—v, a clausula of which he 
allows 35 cases. Another case is Clu. 44, 
Martidliim rémévéri, where M gives 
demoveri (= V 3). The most interesting to 
me is Clu. 180 fieri potwisset. This passage 
as printed by all editors runs as follows 


quaerebant homines quonam modo fiéri 
potilisstt. 


This passage occurs in a part of the 
speech where M is defective, which was 
recovered from the Cluniacensis Poggii.! 
The word qguaerebant does not occur in 
a French transcript (=) made before the 
MS. passed into the hand of Poggio, nor 
in the earlier Italian transcripts. It 
occurs first as an addition in a late copy 
y, written by the second hand, and then 
passed into the ordinary MSS. It is, 
therefore, obvious that guaerebant is a con- 
jecture for a missing verb, which should 
come at the end of the clausula. 

I have tried to state these results in the 
simplest possible form. There are many 
complications which arise in the course of 
the discussion, which Zielinski handles 
with great skill and subtlety. He lays 
down a number of laws, some of which 
have already been incidentally mentioned, 
€.g. those concerning the prevalence of the 
y and 6 type in particular forms. The 
most important of his laws appear to be the 
following. 

(1) The type of a clausula depends upon 
the relative frequency of the words necessary 
for its construction. 

(2) The ictus of the clausula harmonises 
with that of the word. This is a principle 


1 I refer to my newly published work The Vetus 
Cluniacensis Poggii, Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical 
Series, Part X., 1905. 
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of the utmost importance, and to 
Zielinski the very corner-stone of his 
system. There is nothing which he would 
resent more than the charge that he was 
endeavouring to force stubborn material 
into a mould. His contention is the 
clausula is the natural result of the form 
and accent of Latin’ words. A Roman 
‘ lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,’ 

(3) There is naturally a tendency to 
equipoise or balance between the long and 
short syllables. If this balance has been 
disturbed in any way, there is a tendency 
to redress the inequality. Corollaries of 
this law are 

(a) the ‘jumping-off law’ (Anlaufgesetz), 
which ordains that, wherever the first long 
in the base is resolved into two shorts, 
the preceding syllable must be long ; 

(0) the ‘law of the two shorts,’ which 
commands that, wherever in the clausula 
two shorts replace a long, they are pre- 
ceded either by a long syllable, or, if this 
is not possible, eg. in 1%, by a caesura. 
This is why 1°, the esse videatur clause is 
always y. 

(c) When J V stands for _, the two shorts 
must not be divided between two words 
(Aujlisungsgesetz). 

By the help of these laws he decides some 
very complicated questions which arise in the 
case of the clausulae which may be claimed 
by rival forms, e.g. commodi cadere possit. 

Is this 1? or iii*? 

If 1°, then we have -i cadére possit, in 
which case the ictus is at variance with 
the natural accent cddere. If iii®, then ictus 
and accent agree, te. .L_| wr} vc. It 
is, therefore, iii’. 

So again in e.g. pertinere videatur. 

Is this 1? or 3°? If 3°, then we have 
pértingré vidélatiir, against (c). It is, 
therefore, 12. 

I do not pretend to vouch in any way for 
the various laws enunciated by Zielinski. 
I would only say that they seem to have a 
rational basis and to fit the facts. What I 
value chiefly are his statistics, which it is 
difficult to gainsay. As a rule he gives 
these very fully and then draws general 
conclusions. In one case he amuses himself 
and the reader by inverting this order. The 
line of argument there adopted is so striking 
that I venture to quote it. 

The problem is one which can never Lave 
presented itself to the human brain, viz. to 
divine by the aid of general principles how 
many times the clausula S ii viz. 
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should occur in the speeches of Cicero. 
Zielinski, of course, knows the answer, but 
resorts to @ priori considerations before pro- 
ducing his statistics. 

His first principle is what he terms his 
‘Law of Correspondence,’ ¢.e. that the varia- 
tions, ae. the Z and S clausulae, tend to 
model themselves upon the typical or V 
forms, 2e. Sii:S2=Vii:V2. Here Sii 
is the unknown quantity or X. The other 
quantities are known. S 2 occurs 235, Vii (in 
round numbers) 1300, and V 2 (also in round 
numbers) 2000 times, So X : 235=1300: 
2000, the result being 152. ‘This, therefore, 
is the number of times when S ii should 
occur if this were the only law in operation. 
But there is another force which must be 
taken into account: viz. that of equipoise, 
which tends to maintain a balance between 
long and short syllables. This must ob- 
viously tend to diminish the number of 
oceasions upon which we might otherwise 
expect to find this combination of long 
syllables. How shall we determine the 
strength of this force? This can be ascer- 
tained by the statistics concerning Siii. If 
we start with a similar equation, viz. S iii : 
§3=Viii: V3 (S 3=500, V 3=1800, V iii 
= 1600) we get the formula, X : 500 : 1600 
: 1800, the result being 444. The actual 
number of S iii clausulae, however, is 116. 
The law of equipoise, therefore, has in S iii 
reduced 444 to 116. It will, therefore, 
reduce 152, the expected number for S ii, in 
the same proportion, z.e. X : 152=116 : 444. 
The result is 40. Zielinski then produces 
his statistics, which reveal 44 cases. Various 
adjectives might be applied to this method 
of reasoning: none will question its in- 
genuity. 

So much for the theory of the clausula. 
There remains the fascinating subject of 
what Zielinski terms the constructive or 
pervading rhythm. This corresponds to the 
concinnitas, or numerosa compositio of ancient 
writers. I would prefer to call it the rhythm 
of the colon. This Zielinski proposes to deal 
with in a subsequent work. He, however, 
makes frequent references to it, and it is 
easy to see on what lines the investigation 
must proceed. It is clear that the numerus 
of the colon is identical with that of the 
clausula, This appears from e.g. Orator 230, 
where Cicero is quoting a period from his 
speech pro Cornelio, where he says ‘com- 
positi oratoris bene structam conlocationem 
dissolvas permutatione verborum.’ The 
whole effect he says will be lost (perierit 
= res) if the collocation is changed, e.g. if 
or 
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neque me divitiae movent, quibus omnis 
Africanos et Laelios multi venalicii mer- 
catoresque superarunt (Z 1?) 

we write ‘superarunt mercatores vena- 
liciique’ (P 3) 

or, in the next colon, if for 

e Syria Aegyptoque vicerunt (V 1 y) 

we substitute ‘e Syria Aegyptoque’ 
(MS. iii?), 

or, in what follows, if for 

ab aliquo video perfacile Deliaco aut Syro 
potuisse superari (Z 1°) 

is written ‘ potuisse superari ab aliquo 
Syro aut Deliaco’ (P?). 

Zielinski considers the chief difference to 
lie in the fact that in the clausula the 
rhythms are more strongly-marked and 
their laws are more rigid. There is also a 
new principle at work. Whereas the 
clausula is autonomous and not affected by 
other clausulae, each colon is in relation to 
other cola and influenced by them. A 
special point of interest which at once 
appears is that in the*cola the harsh 
rhythms, S and P, are more frequent than 
at the end of the sentence. Quintilian 
(ix. 4. 70) makes some very suggestive 
remarks, He says—Quaedam etiam clau- 
sulae sunt claudae atque pendentes si 
relinquantur, sed sequentibus suscipi ac 
sustineri solent, eoque facto vitium quod 
erat in fine continuatione emendatur. 
‘Non vult populus Romanus _ obsoletis 
crimipibus accusari Verrem’ (S 1): durum 
si desinas, sed cum sit continuatum lis quae 
sequuntur.... ‘Nova postulat, inaudita 
desiderat’ (V 2): salvus est cursus. 

Here the harsh rhythm (S'1) is redressed 
by V2. Zielinski compares the next sen- 
tence. 

Includuntur in carctrém condémnati 
(S3): supplicium constituitur in __ illos, 
sumitur de miseris paréntibiis navarchorim 
(S3): prohibentur adire ad filios, prohi- 
bentur liberis suis cibim véstitimqué férré 
(V iii). 

Here after two blows from the hammer 
(S3), the sentence terminates musically 
with V iii. 

Sometimes the cola are arranged in 
strophes adab, e.g. 


Cat. ii. 3 quam multos... qui quae ego 

deférrém non | crédérent (ii) 

quam multos qui propter stil- 

titiim | non pit tarent (3 tr.) 

quam multos qui étlam dé{- 
féndélrént (ii!) 
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quam multos qui propter im- 
probitajtem fa|vérént (3 tr.). 
Mur. 62 petiint liquid | pibli | cani 

(3t- BL 8) 
cave quicquam habeat mod- 
ménti | gratila (ii 8) 
supplices aliqui veniint miséri 
ét | célamitd| si (3%. Bd) 
scelestus et nefarius fueris si 
quicquam wisericordia ad- 
dictiis | fécé|ris (ii 4). 

It is obvious that this subject will in 
the future render a rich harvest to the 
inquirer. 

Zielinski now proceeds to the second part 
of his discussion: viz. the application of 
these conclusions. He considers 

i. Orthography and prosody. 

I pass hastily over these, merely mention- 
ing some points of interest. A short vowel 
may remain short or be lengthened before 
eg. br, cv, gr, t, as in poetry. A vowel 
before sc, sp, st is lengthened. Synizesis is 
frequent, e.g. déésse is always a dissyllable, 
both vemens and vehemens, reprendo and 
reprehendo, nil and nihil occur. The spell- 
ings reccido, redduco, relliquus, found in 
Lucretius, are everywhere demanded by the 
evidence of the clausula, e.g. Phil. ii. 10 
lege redductus. Zielinski points out that, 
although rel/iquus has disappeared from the 
MSS., we have a trace of it, Phil. xiii. 2, 
where for religuorum (so V) the D family 
give belli quorum. To this I would add 
from the same speech § 47 where I have 
conjectured 


reliqui veniant] bellum quod veniant hv: 
(velim quo venias 6: quod venias ¢). 

Both forms of the genitive in the second 
declension are found, viz. -7, and i. The 
form in -i, e.g. tudict Iuniant seems to be 
almost invariable in substantives. At least 
Zielinski quotes no exceptions. The form 
-tt, however, seems naturally required in 
the famous clausula of Carbo, jilii compro- 
bavit. In proper names, -7i seems frequently 
used, e.g. Mil. 70 morte Clodii sentiatis. 
This is interesting, since Miiller always 
gives -i in the case of proper names, ard -dz 
in that of substantives. 

Both periculum and periclum are found, 
but vinclum appears to be Cicero’s form, 
not vinculum. He also uses gratiis, not 
gratis. Finally, the clausula gives evidence 
for Caecina, eg. Caec. 17, Caecinae nupsit. 


ii. Textual Criticism. 
This is for me the most interesting part 
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of the discussion, and it was on account of 
the bearing of Zielinski’s law upon textual 
questions that I was forced to study his 
book. He says that in the future it will 
be as impossible to edit Cicero without a 
knowledge of the clausula as to edit 
Plautus without a knowledge of Plautine 
metre. This is, of course, a strong state 
ment, but it contains much truth. 

He warns the student not to be too 
eager to remove rare rhythms by emenda- 
tion, since what is rare is not necessarily 
bad, eg. Sii, of which there are only 40 
exx., and bad clausulae, eg. the clausula 
heroica, are sometimes permissible. Certain 
conclusions present themselves, viz. 

(a) Where there is a good clausula, the 
presumption is that the text is so far 
sound. Where there are two families of 
MSS. and one gives a V clausula, and the 
other M or P, there is reason for prefer- 
ring V. This gives us a clue in innumer- 
able cases where there is a variety in the 
collocation, and shews that sometimes the 
right reading is given by the inferior MSS, 
No one MS., therefore, should be slavishly 
followed, however good it may be. 

(6) When a conjecture gives a_ rare 
clausula, the probability is against it. 
When it gives one for which there is no 
parallel, the chances are 18,000 to 1 
against it. 

(c) When there is other ground for sus- 
pecting a passage, fresh evidence is supplied 
by a faulty clausula, 

Zielinski goes through all the passages 
of which he is aware in which the evidence 
of the clausula is for or against a disputed 
reading. He uses the text of Miiller 
throughout, and in the case of those speeches 
published in vol. VI. of the Oxford text 
quotes my variants. 

I single out one or two instructive cases. 
In Cat. iii. 22. the usual reading is 


ut homines Galli..... vestram salutem 
suis opibus anteponerent, id non divinitus 
esse factum putatis, praesertim qui nos non 
pugnando sed tacendo superare potuerunt. 

Potuerint Madvig. 

Here the MSS. reading gives 1? (772 
exx.): Madvig’s conjecture yields J iv.”*, 
being the only example of that clausula. 
The 18,000 to 1 rule, therefore, applies 
here. Zielinski approves of Eberhard’s 
proposal to excise praesertim ... potuerunt, 
which produces V3. This, however, is a 
violent change, and the goodness of the 
clausula is in favour of the MSS. reading. 
I am inclined to think that potuerunt is 
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right, and that Cicero preferred the indica- 
tive to the more usual subjunctive on rhyth- 
mical grounds. This opens up a large field 
for inquiry, viz. the influence of rhythm 


upon grammatical construction. I would 
refer e.g. to 
Fam. 1. 7. 10 qui plus opibus armis 


potentia valent, profecisse tantum mihi 
videntur stultitia et inconstantia adver- 
sariorum ut etiam auctoritate iam plus 
valerent. 

Here [ have often been puzzled by the 
sequence?’ Why not valeant? I now see 
what I take to be the reason, viz. 
valerent = V 3, valeant = P 2. 

Cat. iii. 3 previously quoted. Here Halm 
excised guam multos... putarent while 
Madvig expelled quam muitos . . . faverent. 
Both cola are defended by the strophic 
arrangement. They may be pleonastic, but 
they are musical. The order of the strophes, 
viz, abab is against the reading of the best 
MSS. which give crédérént, deféndérént, 
pitdréent, favéréent, i.e. aabb. 

Mur. 83 consulem . . . fortuna constitutum 
ad amplexandum otium, scientia ad bellum 
grendum, animo et usu ad quod velis 
negotium. 

Halm here remarked that rhetorical 
symmetry required a verb with negotium 
to balance amplexandum and gerendum. 
The clausula is a bad one, viz. WZ vil. If 
transigendum were supplied that would give 
V3. 

I add one or two small points upon which 
curious light is thrown, e.g. Cat. iv. 3 nec 
(v.l. neque) misera sapienti. The law of 
equipoise makes nec better than neque before 
misera saptenti. 


Clu. 42 suo salvo capité podtilissét § = 112 
salvo capité sii] potilissét = 
PP (no base) ; 

Cat. 1. 20 consiilis iéris | siisti|nébo MSS. 
edd. = Z 3!, but wrong ‘ An- 
lauf,’ and against ‘ Auflés- 
ungsgesetz.’ Zielinski pro- 
poses ivéris, which gives V 3. 


In a number of cases a reading not known 
to Zielinski removes a harshness, e.g. 

Pomp. 42 saepe cognovistis. = Sy, a wrong 
type, the S clauses being 6. 

Zielinski conjectures cognostis. This is 
the reading of Harl. 2682 (H). Jb. 68, qui 
Inter tot annos unus inventus sit, quem 
socii in urbes suas cum exercitu venisse 
gaudeant. 

This gives iv*yg (10 exx.). H has 
inventus est... . venisse gauderent = V1. 
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The evidence of the clausula is particu- 
larly unfavourable for the Dutch school of 
critics who have wildly indulged in the use 
of brackets. For them it is, according to 
Zielinski, a ‘divine judgment,’ to be com- 
pared with the evidence furnished by finds 
of papyri in the case of Greek authors. 


iii. The Higher Criticism. 
viz. questions of authenticity. 


It has been found that the percentage of 
various clausulae in Cicero is 

V=6034+2 2654+ M614+S85:24+P 14. 
This gives us a canon of authenticity for 
Ciceronian works. In a genuine writing 
we should expect to find that V+ Z=86 p.c. 

Zielinski compares with this formula 
similar formulae obtained from portions of 
Livy xxi, and Pliny, Panegyricus, equal 
in length to Cic. pro Caecina. The results 


are 
Cicero Pliny Livy 
te se VOCS 50°9 9 
Se wi BES 30°7 8 
ey Fence as 6°] 8°5 20 
(ee 5°2 6 40 
ge ene 1°4 3°6 22 
ie. V+L in Cicero = 86°8, in Pliny = 81°16, in 
Livy = 17. 
M+S+P in Cicero = 12°7, in Pliny = 18°1, in 
Livy = 82. 


To compare with these results (a) the 
spurious Controversia in Sallustium (6) the 
de domo (c) the pro Marcello, we find the 
following percentages 


Controv. Dom. Mare 
es - 60°7 §2°5 
W76) acd. ue ae 28°1 35°8 
aor mr <7 5°8 4°2 
We ass a es 4°5 6°6 
ig Le Ie 9 °9 

i.e. V+ in the Controversia = 50, in de Domo= 

88°8, in Marc. = 88°38. 


M+S+P in the Controversia = 50, in de Domo 
= 11°2, in Mare. = 11°7. 


It will be seen that the speech de domo 
conforms almost exactly with the Cicer- 
onian canon. The other post reditum 
speeches yield similar results. In the pro 
Marcello the V and Z clauses together come 
to 88 p.c., but the proportion of Z clausulae 
to V is rather higher than elsewhere, resem- 
bling, as Zielinski points out, the canon for 
Pliny. As the speech is short and was 
delivered under peculiar circumstances, this 
slight deviation cannot be considered an 
argument against its genuineness 

Zielinski concludes by comparing the two 
versions given by Cicero and Sallust respect- 
ively of the letter sent by Lentulus to 
Catiline. 
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In Cicero (Cat. iii. 12) this runs thus 

Quis sim scies éx €6 quem 4d té misi 
(S 3): cura ut vir sis et cogita quem in 
lSciim sis progréssiis (S 3): vide ecquid tibi 
iam sit necesse et cura ut omnium tibi 
auxilia adiiingas, étiam infimoriim (Z iii®). 


Sallust (Cat. 44) gives it thus 


Quis sim ex eo quem ad te misi cognosces 
(S ii): fae cogites in quanta calamitate sis 
et méminéris té virum éssé (Z 3’) : consideres 
quid tuae ritiénés pdstilént (Z ii'): auxi- 
ium petas ab Omnibiis ttiam %b infimis 


(Mf 423) 


It cannot be doubted that the version in 
Sallust is more authentic. Cicero has 
recast the words of the conspirator and 
made them rhythmical. 

Zielinski does not examine the prose of 
Tacitus. I, however, took the trouble to 
examine the clausulae in four highly elabor- 
ate chapters of the Annals where we might 
expect to find rhythm if anywhere, viz. iii. 
4 and 5, the funeral of Germanicus, 7d. 54, 
the letter of Tiberius to the senate con- 
cerning the growth of luxury, and xiv. 5, 
the attempt upon the life of Agrippina. 
These contain 26 clausulae, of which 6 are 
verae, 5 licitae, 4 S, and the rest M, P, or 
PP, several not being reducible to any form, 
e.g. ili. 54 

néqué métiis dltra néqué piidor est 
intra Itiliam ddminantibiis 
divités satias in méclitis mitét. 


In these chapters, therefore, the percent- 
age is 
V+L=45. 
S+M+P+PP=55. 


Zielinski concludes his work by a learned 
discussion of the Latin accent, a question in 
which he is deeply interested. The subject 
is too large and too technical for me to deal 
with it here. His central points are the 
coincidence of the accent with the metrical 
ictus, and the connexion of his laws with 
the character and genius of the Latin lan- 
guage. 

The question which will at once suggest 
itself to every reader of this review is, to 
what extent modern Latin Prose conforms 
to the Ciceronian canon? The inquiry is a 
painful one. I have shrunk from applying 
the test to versions of which I am myself 
guilty. I have, however, examined’ some 
published versions by a well known master 
of the art, and find an alarming number of 
M, S, P, and PP clausulae. I greatly fear 
that most of the oratorical prose which we 
and our predecessors have written may, if 
this test is applied, which I greatly de- 
precate, be found to conform with the 
system, not indeed of Cicero, or of Pliny, 
but possibly of the Anonymus who produced 
the Controversia in Sallustium. What then 
are we todo? Shall we turn deaf ears to 
the Clauselgesetz, or must we rewrite our 
Latin Prose ? 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 


‘CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM (FASC. IV). 


Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.  Edidit 
IoHANNES PercivaL Posteate. Fase. IV. 
quo continentur Calpurnius  Siculus, 
Columellae liber X, Silius Italicus, Statius. 
Londini, sumptibus G. Bell et filiorum, 


1904. 4to. Pp. xiii.+ 197-430. 9s. net. 


THE new volume of the Corpus presents the 
same features as its predecessors. There is 
the same lucidity of arrangement, and the 
same careful apparatus criticus. If to some 
the text appear to be over-emended, it must 
be remembered that the aim of the editors 
is to produce a readable text, not a critical 
edition ; an aim which is eminently reason- 
able in the case of a book destined for the 
purpose of general reference. This con- 


sideration disarms that criticism which is 
jealous as to the admission of conjectures. 
How far particular conjectures are probable 
is a matter of special enquiry. 

The Fasciculus contains Calpurnius 
Siculus, Columella Bk. X, Silius Italicus, 
and Statius. The preface begins with some 
generous words (provoked by the strictures 
of Ehwald) as to the merits of Baehrens as 
a critic: for in spite of his glaring defects 
Baehrens had some merits besides his curious 
astuteness. Though he damaged every text 
that he touched, there were for him lucid 
moments: he had at any rate one great 
virtue, which distinguishes him from many 
smaller men: he did his own work bravely, 
collating collecting and sifting materials, 
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not merely coming as a last hour arrival to 
seatter with his conjectures a field where the 
labour had been performed by others. As 
usual in the Corpus, there is a special 
preface to his author by each editor. Cal- 
urnius has been edited ‘ secundis curis’ by 
H. Schenkl : his admirable earlier edition is 
well known. Columella Bk. X. has been 
edited by Dr. Postgate. It was a happy 
thought to include this interesting poem on 
gardens, designed to fill the gap in Vergil’s 
Georgics ; especially as Columella was not 
printed in Baehrens’ Poetae Latini Minores, 
Silius Italicus has been entrusted to the 
capable hands of Mr.W. C. Summers, who has 
already done much for the Silver poets. 
His recension is based on the Teubner 
edition of Bauer. Of Statius the Thebais 
and Achilleis have been edited by Prof. 
A. S. Wilkins, with his usual skill and 
judgement. Prof. Wilkins must be con- 
gratulated on the ability shown in his 
latest performance. Everywhere are signs 
of conscientious labour, labour which in his 
unfortunately weakened state of health 
must have been especially exacting. The 
materials are those of O. Miiller and Kohl- 
mann; but the text is in advance of Kohl- 
mann’s: there are no such metrical back- 


slidings as that which appears in the Teubner 


text at Theb. x. 510. The unusually difti- 
cult text of the Silvae has been prepared 
jointly by Mr. G. A. Davies and Dr. 
Postgate, on the basis of the work of Klotz 
and Krohn: free use has been made of 
Engelmann’s masterly essay De Statii 
Siluarum Codicibus (Leipz. Stud. xx). The 
preface would have been more lucid, if it 
had been stated clearly that, as Engelmann 
has proved beyond question, the Matritensis 
isnot Poggio’s MS. (as Klotz contends) but 
isa copy of that MS. as are all the MSS. of 
the Silvae except the Laurentianus. 

Of the text of Calpurnius little need be 
said, Schenkl’s large edition being well 
known. It is a pity that the eclogues of 
Nemesianus could not have been included 
here ; but convenience has been sacrificed to 
chronology. Two emendations, the first by 
Postgate, the second by Schenkl, printed in 
the text are decided improvements: i. 76 
fepet for the almost meaningless patet, and 
iv. 63 carmen modulatus auena for carmen 
modulauit a. Inv. 81 nec Brutia desit pix 
libi: <tu>, the convincing emendatian of 
Baehrens, is accepted. The conjecture 
fulmina proposed on i. 57 may be ignored. 
On the following lines iii. 13, 22, 80, 91, 
v. 109 occurs the note ‘def. Ellis’: as 
we are nowhere informed where Ellis 
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defended the text in these passages, the 
notes are both tantalising and useless. 

The text of Columella presents few novel- 
ties, the chief being Postgate’s pretty 
correction 1. 80 cantabit for contawit, and 
Housman’s conjecture mulcet for miscet 
proposed in 1, 262. Little is left untrans- 
latable: the following three passages are 
however exceptions, being obelised. Line 
193 stands tuque suis Paphien iterum iam 
pange Kalendis. The subject is different 
kinds of lettuces, the Caecilian sowed in 
January (190) the Cappadocian sowed in 
February (191) the Spanish (192) in March, 
and (in this line) the Cyprian (ep. 187 
Cypros item Paphio quam pingui nutrit in 
aruo) sowed in April, the month associated 
with Venus (Warde Fowler, Roman Festi- 
vals, p. 69): ep. Plin. M.W. xix. 125. IT 
think we should read tugque tuis Paphien 
Amathusia pange Kalendis. Amathus, the 
port of Cyprus, was associated with Venus : 
Catull. xxxvi. 14. Line 244 tempus haris 
satio famosaque tune coriandra is left 
unemended : tune raphanis is proposed in 
the note by Housman. I suggest tum 
pyrethris satio. That pyrethrum had its uses 
may be seen from Ov. A. A. ii. 418. Line 
407, marked as corrupt, at nunc expositi 
paruo discrimine leti, for which Housman 
proposes ex positis, Postgate’wice nunc positi, 
is probably not corrupt, and means ‘ But 
now (when transplanted) cause slight risk of 
certain death’: expositus means ‘ what is 
open to all.’ Stat. Silv. ii, 2. 152, Lucan 
v. 102. 

Passing to Silius Italicus at i. 46 for 
similisque Postgate’s conjecture famulusque 
(of the Trebia) is printed in the text. The 
conjecture appears to me hardly certain: 
comparing iv. 701 (also of the Trebia) grami- 
neas undis statuit socialibus aras, I have 
long been inclined to read soctusque. i. 71 
is partly emended and partly left corrupt ; 
it appears addiderat iam tum (Summers’ 
tandem MSS.) puerot patrius furor oscus.t In 
the note Mr. Summers proposes pater: hinc 
Juror ortus. I have long thought that the 
text should read addiderat iam tum puero 
patrius furor. ortus Sarrana prisct Barcae 
de gente. i. 156 nymphis ululatur (ululatus 
MSS.) Hiberis is accepted from Lefebure, 
and a full stop placed at the end of the line. 
But surely the usual comma, and the reading 
ululatus (sc. est) should be retained: a past 
tense is required by the context; the omis- 
sion of the substantive verb is too common 
to need illustration. i. 316 aere is needlessly 
altered to aera in the text, and the conjecture 
proposed in the note permisso—ascendit—telo 












seems superfluous. i. 373 Mr. Summers prints 
his attractive conjecture swrgebat cumulis 
etiam tum (cumulo certantum MSS.) prorutus 
agger ; but though he mentions in the note 
his authorship of etiam tum, he says nothing 
of cumulis, leaving the reader to gather 
that it isin the MSS. See Class. Rev. xiii. 
297. i. 477 Mr. Summers prints his con- 
vineing correction contra (for inter) solem. 
i. 656-657 are transposed by Postgate in the 
text to follow 645. ii. 21 guts, proposed for 
quid in the note, appears to me wrong, for 
quid is a variation on quantum. ii. 86 
Mr. Summers prints his own ingenious conjec- 
ture tumulumque propincum (for tumuloque 
propinquo)—campo (for campum). ii. 166 
laeuae (Postgate) is printed for laenae. ii. 
508 Summers proposes tenorem for wigorem ; 
wrongly, I think. The words wigorem dig- 
num te have special appropriateness with 
reference to the strong man Hercules. 
ii. 614 the conjecture (lentum indignata 
pauentum) (Summers) produces an ill-sound- 
ing rhyme. Perhaps we should read lentum 
—paratum: they were setting about their 
work too slowly. At iii. 98 Mr. Summers’ 
alterations quae (for cut), and aeque (for 
atque) are decided improvements. iii. 520 
cremat (Postgate) for premit is bold, but 
gives good sense. iv. 188 meditantem (for 
meditatus) seems hardly necessary. vi. 32 
ac mentita (for atque iniecta) morte tegebat 
(Postgate)isexcellent. vii. 269 Summers’ con- 
jecture aegrae—inuidiae—medert (for aegre— 
inuidiam—timere obelised in the text) in- 
volves overmuch change. vii. 273 castra scru- 
tantem (Summers, omitting et) is convincing. 
vii. 606 cum sedit (Summers for consedit Ch.) 
may be right: but why should not sedit eui 
(8) stand? viii. 41 for sit fas, sit tantum, 
quaeso, retinere fauorem | antiquae patriae, 
ete. Summers offers two to my mind super- 
fluous conjectures in the note. The text 
surely means: ‘Only, I pray, may the 
divine law sanction my remaining faithful 
to my old country (Carthage), and to the 
instructions my sister Dido gave me, though 
I now have a place among the gods wor- 
shipped by Rome.’ The three following 
conjectures printed in the text, ix. 165 sce/le- 
rare (Summers for celare), ix. 347 sintque 
(Postgate for sitque), x. 229 Viriathum 
(Postgate for *tw iam) deserve high praise. 
x. 462 tumulata (Summers for mudctata) 
is inferior to Drakenborch’s mulcata. xii. 
479 sed non, ut scitum celerare ad moenia 
Poenum, | astabat res ulla loco is altered by 
Summers to sed nunc—haud stabat : but the 
use of haud with a verb (except in the 
phrase haud scio an) israre. Read sed non 
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—iam stabat. On the vexed passage xii. 669 
Summers adds in the note another to the 
numerous existing conjectures. xv. 549 si 
patriae uis credere (Summers for addere) 
Jatis seems tome tame. Retaining addere 
the meaning is ‘if you want to add (some- 
thing to) the destinies of your country’ viz. 
increase its history : cp. Vergil’s noua condere 
fata. There are many other minor alterations 
(e.g. on v. 134, vii. 460, viii. 313, 508, ix. 
53, x. 158, 406, xi. 22, 241, 470, xv. 147, 
648, xvi. 323, xvii. 233): but these are 
sufficient to show the character of the work. 

The text of the Thebais of Statius is con- 
servative on the whole. I notice some 
points. i. 16 limes is rightly restored, but 
in 1, 18 Prof. Wilkins has unfortunately not 
had the courage to eject Heinsius’ spirare in 
favour of sperure MSS. The meaning is 
‘ The Jimit of my poem is the Theban story: 
I cannot aspire to be the laureate of the 
empire.’ i. 45 alto (Lachmann) is accepted 
for alio MSS. ; but alio horrore seems right 
meaning ‘a fresh horror,’ new sort of 
horror: Theb. x. 85 Aethiopasque alios 
(Friedlander on Iuv. iv. 138). i. 227 mens 
cunctis imposta manet is rightly obelised. 
I suggest here iniusta, which seems to me 
obvious. i. 460 Postgate’s sociae nowisse 
cubilia terrae is adopted. ii. 638 dubia iam 
luce (Wilkins) is a neat conjecture. iii. 10] 
uadere contemptum reges (for regis) is restored 
from a few MSS. The plural is however 
awkward, as Eteocles only is in question. 
iv. 145 belli viz. bellatorum (Wilkins) for 
Jerri is a neat suggestion: the expression is 
in the manner of the Silver poets : Lucan 
v. 108 minas impellere belli. iv. 665 con- 
spicit et solem radiis ignescere ferri here 
solem should not be obelised, and the con- 
jecture offered (atqgue solum) appears un- 
necessary. This is one of those bold inver- 
sions characteristic of Latin poetry ‘the 
sunlight glitters with gleams of steel’ 
means ‘the gleaming steel glitters in the 
sunlight.’ vil. 123 ni fallimur aure is al- 
tered by Wilkins to num fallimur aure? 
But ni is sound: it is a variation on the 
ordinary phrase ni fallor, and there is a 
characteristically Latin ellipsis in thethought 
‘Where is this noise? (for noise there is) 
unless my ear deceives me.’ viii. 268 
pacique (Postgate for tantique) makes good 
sense. viii. 619 fit (Housman for et) trun- 
cum ac flebile murmur may be right ; but 
would not i¢ be simpler? ix. 249 pedum 
quem remigio sustentat eguus (Housman for 
pedumque—equum) is a needless alteration 
accepted in the text: the MSS. reading 
means ‘he keeps his horse from falling by 
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sitting it straight.’ ix. 501 passa salum 
(misprinted uadum) is read after Postgate : 
this is very probable, salwm-is used of river- 
water, x. 867. ix. 787 Housman’s dabimus 
leto moriare (for moriere) uirorum, though 
ingenious, is questionable, since ellipsis is so 
frequent in Latin. Statius means dabimus 
(tibt famam sepulchri). x. 527 Postgate’s 
trabibusque atque aere (for et ariete, Kohl- 
mann had already conjectured aut aere) 
sonoro pellunt sasxa loco is accepted. I have 
long thought that here we should read uel 
assere duro: cp. Tac. Hist. iv. 30. 

The difficult text of the Silvae, as might 
be expected, contains many novelties. i. 2. 
183 quae non face corda iugali— ? is punce- 
tuated by Postgate as an aposiopesis: he 
compares (in a paper written for Philologus) 
Theb, viii. 514 and xii. 301. i. 2. 235 Post- 
gate’s clever conjecture huic eques, in iuue- 
numgque aestu (for hine iuwenum questus) 
stola mixta laborat is accepted. Rather 
nearer to the MSS. I think would be hinc 
tuuenumgque aestu (i.e. hincque imuenum 
aestu). i. 3. 41 Postgate reads qua sibi (for 
tibi) tota quies—et nigros mutantia (so he 
elucidates M) murmura somnos, meaning, I 
suppose, ‘ noises which change the course of 
our dreams during darkening sleep’: this 
is obscure even for Statius: I suggest ma- 
centia. i. 3. 89 awia is altered by Postgate 
to obuia, which makes good sense ; but the 
manuscript text appears to me intelligible : 
‘the remote sea-coast to. which you will 
resort when now the days shorten in rainy 
winter’: ep, Iuv. iii. 4 gratum litus amoeni 
secessus. i. 4. 4 Postgate reads es caelo, 
Diti es (for diwes), Germanice, cordi. Thus 
by a trifling change, excellent sense is 
obtained. Dis loves Domitian, and there- 
fore will not deprive him of an excellent 
servant. i. 4. 61 progressusque ‘morast?’ 
(Postgate for moras) seems to me rather 
abrupt. i. 5. 10 Postgate’s nec et enumerare 
for et enumerare is to me convincing, and in 
line 36 nitent marmora (for nitet purpura) is 
a neat, if bold, correction. ii. 1. 130 
angustante alas (Postgate for augusta telas) 
is ingenious. ii. 2. 93 for fluctus spectare 
Postgate suggests praesture, which is hardly 
an improvement on Waller’s superare. The 
transposition of words at 1. 136, plectrique 
(largus) patriaeque effected by Postgate 
simplifies the sentence. The alterations quo 
for quod (ii. 3. 69) and mune strata for 
monstrata (ii. 5. 1) are decided improvements. 
ii. 6. 79 for guinta—hora Postgate reads 
quinta—Oeta, which is recondite but possibly 
right. Schrader’s quinto—ortu (cp. Theb. x. 
305) is easier. In ii. 2. 81 quemque (Post- 
NO. CLXVII. VOL. XIX. 
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gate) is attractive for guagque. iii. 4. 73 
nondum pulchra ducis clementia coeperat 
ortu | intactos seruare mares for ortu (which 
has been unsatisfactorily explained as ‘ males 
by nature’ or ‘at birth’) Postgate proposes 
artus ; but the word seems to me inappro- 
priate. I believe Statius wrote arte: then 
arte intactos means ‘not artificially emascu- 
lated.’ v. 2. 6 dominaque dedit consurgere 
mensa is altered by Postgate into dominamque 
dedit contingere mensam: this seems to me 
violent. The same sense is really given by 
the manuscript reading, which should be 
retained. To leave the table (consurgere) at 
the end of dinner means to have dined with 
Caesar, whereas assurgere (17) means to rise 
out of respect to Caesar. 

The alteration (v. 6. 10) extu satur (Post- 
gate for ferat) is attractive: Postgate com- 
pares Mart. xi. 52. 14. A neat correction 
is made (iv. 7. 35) through interchange of 
terminations by Postgate propinqui—amico 
(for propinguo—amici). It may be remarked 
that propingui is the reading of the Parma 
and Roman editions. iv. 9. 30 quantum / 
(Postgate for tantum) is a doubtful gain. 
If quantum can mean ‘how trifling a thing’ 
tantum might mean ‘that trifling thing’: 
so tur6dv Ap. Rhod. ii. 190. v 2. 83 sed 
te, puer optime, cerno | flectentem uisus (Post- 
gate for dustis) though palaeographically 
satisfactory, seems to make doubtful sense, 
viz. that the orphan boy rolled his eyes, or 
twisted them about. At v. 3. 87 there are 
a good many changes, ansam (for ausum) 
and Pallade buxum (for Pallada buxo) both 
by Postgate, and foeda (Heinsius for fida). 
If fida is to be changed, there is much to be 
said for fissa edd. uett. v. 3. 114 for Pylit 
greges, obelised in the text, Postgate proposes 
regis Pyliit which seems to me inferior to the 
early Italian conjecture Pylit senis. Just 
below 1. 127 Postgate reads clawus qua et 
puppe (for grauis qua puppe). Here grauidus 
(Ellis) might have been mentioned, cp. i. 6. 5 
multo grauidus mero. v. 3. 149 Postgate’s 
quantus equum (for equus) is ingenious ; 
but the Italian conjecture equos, accepted by 
Klotz, deserves to be mentioned. v. 3. 183 
cut Phrygii pateat coma flaminis (Postgate 
for cur—lateat) strikes me as too prosaic for 
Statius. 

Besides these conjectures there are many 
more which I mention briefly: Theb. i. 517 
ardentes Bury (for tenwes): ii. 417 quod 
toruos Postgate (for guam toruus): ii. 514 
strictosgue Housman: iii. 211 qwantoque 
eruore Wilkins (for quanti crudele) : iii. 327 
atra Wilkins: iv. 717 hic Wilkins (for haec) : 
v. 103 ¢ medio, and 115 poscentia Wilkins : 
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vi. 821 effodiam Postgate: vii. 338 incen- 
dere Postgate : viii. 203 ipsae malent Post- 
gate: ix. 531 e Postgate (for et): ix. 694 
leuat Postgate: x. 312 atros Postgate: xi. 
521 nectuntque Wilkins : xii. 384 heu pudeat 
Wilkins: xii. 463 trahentum Postgate : 
xii. 474 ubique Wilkins. Silu. i. praef. 1. 3 
procucurrissent and 1. 6 seueris (for swis) : 
both by Postgate [but surely operibus suis 
may mean ‘his genuine 7.e, serious works ’| : 
ii. praef. 14 wna coleremus Postgate : ii. 1.50 
colla et (for colla) Postgate: ii. 2. 140 sed 
(for et): and ii. 6. 42 bellans: and ii. 7. 14 
patet ac: and iii. 1. 157 magis: and iii. 3. 15 
anguem: and iii. 3. 71, 72 passus—lenis 
(for tenuis—passus) and iv. 3. 138 umbraret 
(for wndaret),—all by Postgate. In the 
last passage I suggest wmeret. iv. 5.9 is 
punctuated thus by Postgate nunc cuncta 
ueris ; frondibus etc. clearly rightly. v. 1.6 
Phidiacam uel nacta manum is proposed by 
Postgate: and in 1. 19 he reads quis tum 
wuesanam: and in v. 3. 112 dla (for dle). 
v. 3. 269 temptantem is corrected by Davies 
into quem tandem. In Achill. i. 265 Post- 
gate suggests hac for has. The text of 
Statius, especially the Silvae, is so difficult 
that recourse must necessarily be had to 
conjectural emendation. The new text here 
offered, which I have examined with con- 
siderable care, seems to me eminently credit- 
able to English scholarship: it is sensible, 
and does not contain meaningless Latin, 
which is incapable of translation. 

In some points the notes might have been 
improved: thus Sil. Ital. vii. 79 the note 
runs ‘uarie temptarunt nonnulli.” What is 
the use of this if no single conjecture is 
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recorded? Stat. Theb. v. 699 alipedi is 
assigned to ‘ Anglus anon.’; this was the 
learned Jortin. Theb. vii. 323 the note 
‘manus edd.’ is wrong, for Kohlmann first 
restored manum. It appears that the note 
has been copied in from Kohlmann’s edition: 
the same criticism applies to the notes on 
viii. 125, 126, 354, 444, 549, 557, 688, 
ix. 277. Theb. x. 553 ‘obsessasque nescio 
quis’ implies that this is a conjecture. It 
is really the reading of a manuscript at 
Peterhouse. Silu. ii. 1. 64 the note omits 
to mention that M has tpsos—postes. I have 
noticed the following misprints : Colum. 36 
que. Stat. Theb. iii. 412 note printed 
faultily. iv. 384 note belongs to 383. 
Silv. v. 3. 149 gnantus. I think that con- 
sidering his eminent position as a scholar, 
more mention should have been made of 
the acute (if sometimes over-acute) con- 
jectures on the Silvae of Prof. Robinson 
Ellis to be found in Jowrn. Phil. v. 262 ff. 
xiii. 88 ff. xxvii. 23 ff. Class. Rev. xiv. 
259. The following go unrecorded i. 2. 235 
uestis (for questus) ii. 3. 38 Bormum : ii. 
6. 77 inuidit—nexu. iv. 3. 19 clauum. 
iv. 3. 59 lawrus—Deliae uetarent Const. 
Fanensis defended J.P. xiii. 90. iv. 4. 102 
torrentius. v. 3.13 uenae; 36 Stella, twus; 
57 litarent; 94 Chria liber ; 129 Maeoni- 
denque ; 180 probator ; 209 ignotaque ; 232, 
233 quam—inuia (the passage is obelised in 
the Corpus but has no note). It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Postgate will complete his 
admirable Corpus to the end, so as to in- 
clude that interesting personality Ausonius 
and Rome’s last great poet Claudian. 
8. G. Owen. 


GREENIDGE'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A History of Rome during the Later Republic 
and Early Principate. (Vol.t.) By A. H. 
GREENIDGE, D.Litt. London: Methuen 
and Co, 1904. 8vo. Pp. xii+508. 
1 map. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. GREENIDGE has passed successfully 
through the first stage of an enterprise, 
which is on a large scale; for this goodly 
volume of 500 pages is to be succeeded by 
five others. No one who has made himself 
familiar with the defective and refractory 
material which the wreck of ancient liter- 
ature has left to us, can fail to recognize the 
knowledge and ability which the author has 





applied to it. The fact that he is careful to 
display the evidence on which his conclusions 
are based adds greatly to the value of his 
work. Here and there important references 
are missing ; but we have no corresponding 
work in English which has made the sources 
so accessible. Any student who reads 
Mommsen’s account of the period and then 
comes face to face with the evidence in Mr. 
Greenidge’s pages will inevitably be in- 
structed, and at the same time to some 
extent disillusioned. He may not improb- 
ably feel inclined to agree with a pronounce- 
ment of the Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge, which has seemed a 




















paradox to many, viz. that Mommsen’s repu- 
tation as a man of letters may rest on his 
History of Rome, but his reputation as a 
historian rests on other works. The English 
style of Mr. Greenidge’s volume is on the 
whole easy and pleasant. Readers of his 
earlier works have often complained of ob- 
security in their diction. The fault does in- 
deed appear incidentally at a good many 
points, but is not conspicuous excepting in the 
introductory chapter. Here are to be found 
vague, abstract, and complex phrases, linked 
together in long sentences, of which the 
purport will sometimes elude a reader even 
on a second or third perusal. These chiefly 
occur in passages where the attempt to 
penetrate the darkness of the past is carried 
farther than the circumstances warrant, and 
the ancient witnesses are cross-questioned in 
the vain hope that they may reveal more 
than they actually knew. Those who are 
best acquainted with the sources will be the 
readiest to treat this tendency with indul- 
gence. But my impression is that the value 
of the book would not have been lessened if 
the space devoted to fine-drawn speculation 
on causes and motives had been considerably 
restricted. 

It is inevitable that two students, work- 
ing over the records, unsatisfactory both in 
extent and quality, of the Gracchan period, 
should differ in their conclusions as to many 
matters, great and small. Things of great 
moment are often clouded in mist, even 
where direct ancient testimony survives ; 
and in many cases resort must be had to 
risky combinations of indications which are 
indirect. In reading this volume I have 
found that my estimate of probability differs 
from the author’s at very many points ; but 
on no important question does he put forward 
a view which does not demand consideration, 
and the traces of actual error are scanty and 
of little consequence. Each of the eight 
chapters into which the book is divided has 
obvious merits which make it a valuable 
addition to the literature of the subjects 
with which it deals. In _ the first 
we have a careful survey of causes ante- 
cedent to the Gracchan revolution ; princi- 
pally those which are loosely called economic, 
and are concerned with capital, agriculture, 
trade, and luxury. The chapter well illus- 
trates a familiar difficulty which besets the 
study of ancient politics, in that the needful 
economic clues are often hard to grasp, or 
not to be grasped at all. Some of the 
evidence which Mr. Greenidge presses into 
his service is hardly relevant. We do not 
know, for instance, how much of his descrip- 
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tion of the Roman house is applicable to 
this period. Some assumptions seem to rest 
on no sound testimony, as (p. 58) that few 
free Romans were at this time engaged in 
manual labour. The chapter would bear 
compression, by which space might have been 
found for a fuller analysis of conditions 
other than economic which influenced the 
Gracchan movement. It is true that some- 
thing is done in the following sections of the 
work to supply this want, but in my opinion 
not enough. The account of the Gracchan 
revolution, given in the third and fourth 
chapters, is the most exact, impartial, and 
generally satisfactory that I have ever read. 
The story of the African war is also excel- 
lently told. I have said enough to make 
clear my conviction that Mr. Greenidge’s 
volume merits the gratitude of all students 
who are concerned with Roman History. 
The appearance of the succeeding volumes 
will be expected with interest. I append a 
few notes on matters in which I have not 
been able to agree with the author. 
Questions requiring large debate evidently 
cannot be handled within the limits of a 
review ; the points to which I draw attention 
are therefore of necessity selected from those 
which are of minor importance. 

P. 1. The spelling Caius is usual; but 
Gaius is sporadic: on p. 230 the two occur 
within four lines. 

P. 4. I do not understand the statement 
that ‘ the effect of the wars which Rome had 
waged with her neighbours in the pen- 
insula had been to make the life of the 
average citizen more purely agricultural 
than it had been in the early Republic ; 
perhaps even in the epoch of the kings.’ 

Ibid. Two passages of Cicero, Caec. § 98, 
and De Domo § 78, are quoted to prove that 
Roman citizens were sometimes required to 
join a Latin colony, or pay a fine (legis multa). 
This conclusion is quite irreconcileable with 
the whole drift of the contexts in which the 
two passages occur. In his speech for 
Caecina, Cicero argues that Sulla’s law 
depriving the Volaterrans and others of the 
Roman franchise was _ constitutionally 
invalid. It would have been an extra- 
ordinary inconsistency if he had admitted 
that a law was valid which forced a Roman 
citizen to exchange his civitas for the Latin 
franchise, if he were unable to pay a fine. 
The /egis multa of the texts is something far 
different. 

P. 5. ‘As early as the year 186 the 
consul Spurius Postumius, while making a 
judicial tour in Italy, had found to his 
surprise that colonies on both the Italian 
N 2 
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coasts, Sipontum on the Upper, and 
Buxentum on the Lower Sea, had been 
abandoned by their inhabitants ; and a new 
levy had to be set on foot to replace the faith- 
less emigrants who had vanished into space 
(Liv. 39, 23).’ These citizen-colonies had 
been planted only a few years before, and 
Mr. Greenidge finds in the passage of Livy 
evidence of the failure of the burgess-colony 
regarded as an agricultural settlement. The 
conclusion is, I think, unwarranted. In 
the first place it is strange that the deserted 
condition of the colonies should have been 
accidentally discovered by theconsul, Next 
it must be remembered that he was engaged 
in trying persons charged, at that time of 
public frenzy, with complicity in the ‘ Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy.’ When we recollect 
that a praetor in 184 p.c. condemned 2000 
persons, and another in 180 as many as 
3000, the suspicion grows strong that the 
approach of the judge, rather than agricul- 
tural failure, had caused the desolate con- 
dition of the towns. 

P. 12. Surely the fact that a consul of 137 
B.C. was punished by a censor for having 
built his villa in the open country (in 
Alstensi agro) too high is no proof that a law 
existed regulating the heights of buildings. 
There can have been no such law affecting 
country houses. It was a punishment for 
luxury, and Valerius Maximus is ridiculously 
in error when he imagines a populi iudicium, 
with the censor as prosecutor. 

P. 25. The mention of ‘the State’ in 
connexion with gladiatorial munera needs to 
be guarded. The first exhibition by a 
magistrate (as such) only just falls within 
the period covered by this volume, and even 
for a later time the statement in the text 
is far too strong. 

P. 35. I think the passage of Cic. Parad. 
§ 46 about those qui honeste rem quaerunt 
mercaturis faciendis etc. is misunderstood. 
The context shews that it refers to the non- 
senatorial class ; this comes out clearly in 
the words that follow and also is proved by 
§ 43: sin... nullum quaestum turpem putas 
cum isti ordini ne honestus quidem possit esse 
ullus. 

P. 45. Whether the rents of the farms in 
the Campanus ager were paid to publicani is 
not certain, in view of a well known passage 
of Licinianus. 

P. 55. There is a good deal in the state- 
ments about the collegia on this page which, 
if I have understood them aright, seems to 
me questionable. 

P. 63. The reference to the penalties 
devised by Augustus for stuprum may con- 
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vey the impression that none existed earlier 
for any offence so designated. 

P. 76. Polybius (2, 35) does not speak of 
the Gauls as having ‘vanished’ from the 
valley of the Po, but as having been ‘ driven 
out’ (efwobevras) and even this statement 
must be exaggerated. 

Pp. 125, 138. Is it certain that the im- 
perium was conferred on the agrarian com- 
missioners? The right to take the auspices 
does not necessarily imply that. Compare 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 2 § 31, where a special clause 
in the law of Rullus is mentioned, which 
gave his decemviri the tus auspiciorum. 

P. 125. It may be doubted whether the 
depositicn of a tribune by the comitia was 
regarded by Romans as illegal. In the 
often-quoted passage of the ‘De Legibus,’ 
Cicero lays stress on the circumstances in 
which Octavius was deposed, rather than 
the mere fact: the words sublatus inter- 
cessor and intercedenti collegue are obviously 
emphatic and important. Cicero was 
familiar with the tradition that Brutus had 
induced the assembly to deprive Collatinus 
of the consulship. The abrogation of the 
tribune’s office on more than one occasion 
under the régime of Caesar does not seem to 
have been attacked as in itself unconstitu- 
tional. The ordinary abdicatio has no bear- 
ing on the question whether the treatment 
of Octavius was illegal. 

P. 127. There was surely nothing novel 
in the ‘ doctrine that it was no business of 
the senate to decide the fate of the cities 
which had belonged to the Attalid mon- 
archy.’ 

P. 135. The assertions of some ancient 
authorities as to the large scheme of legis- 
lation contemplated by Tib. Gracchus, had 
he lived, are accepted without question. 
They seem to me largely due to confusion 
between the careers of the two brothers. 
It is especially improbable that Gaius owed 
the idea of his judiciary law to Tiberius. 
The error here may have been partly caused 
by the title given to the speech of Scipio 
against the jurisdiction of the agrarian 
commissioners (Oratio contra legem iudici- 
ariam Tib. Gracchi in Macrob. 3, 14, 6). 

P. 137. In regard to the candidature of 
Tib. Gracchus for a second tenure of the 
tribunate, the objection may have been to 
continuatto; a second tenure after an in- 
terval of a year may have been regarded 
as regular. At least in Appian 1, 14 it is dis 
edhetns tov abrov dpxew which is ovK évvopov. 

P. 143. I have found the discussion of 
the question, what effect the execution (by 
private enterprise) of Tiberius Gracchus 
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and his followers exercised on subsequent 
history, exceedingly obscure. 

P. 154. The ancient authorities make the 
most bewildering statements about the 
interference of Latins and allies in the 
course of Roman politics. Mr. Greenidge 
is conscious of the entanglement, but no- 
where is it fully faced. 

P. 158. ‘The functions of the commis- 
sioners were paralyzed’ (by the withdrawal 
of the iudicatio). So thought Appian ; but 
would an idle commission have continued to 
exist for ten or eleven years longer? It is 
probable that before the powers of the 
tresviri were curtailed sufficient land had 
been delimited to allow the allotment to 
proceed. 

P. 160. To me it is surprising that any 
modern historian can seriously entertain the 
idea that Scipio was assassinated. Such 
charges were recklessly fabricated, and in 
this case the evidence is worthless. Cicero 
quotes three persons who believed in Carbo’s 
guilt, but when he speaks in his own person 
we have only the vaguest hints, pointing 
to Scipio’s relatives. Had there been 
any reason to believe in murder, the aris- 
tocrats would not have failed to press it 
against the democrats, whatever the ‘official’ 
version in the funeral laudatio might be. 
Mr. Greenidge accepts Appian’s statement 
that a public funeral was not given to 
Scipio for fear of disturbance. He does not 
quote the words which Cicero places in the 
mouth of Laelius, the supposed author of 
the daudatio: ‘quam civitati carus fuerit, 
maerore funeris indicatum est’ (Lael. § 11). 
And if Cicero is correct in his description 
of the popular enthusiasm with which Scipio 
was greeted on the day before his death, 
there can have been no reason to fear dis- 
turbance at the funeral. 

P. 213. Mention might have been made 
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of the probability that some ancient writers 
have to some extent confused the lex 
iudiciaria of Gracchus with that of Drusus. 

P. 225. ‘The existing village’ is a phrase 
hardly applicable to Capua. It was a great 
and flourishing town, though politically, as 
Cicero says, it was an inane nomen and 
possessed only imago reipublicae. 

P. 239. The author assumes the truth of 
the ancient reports that the elder Drusus 
was chief actor in a great political farce, 
concocted by him in collusion with the 
senate. If that be so it is hard to imagine 
how he could have reaped ‘a harvest of 
mental and moral satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunities of self-fulfilment which chance had 
thrown in his way.’ The great enigma of 
Drusus’ career is not set forth in a satisfy- 
ing manner. 

Pp. 242, 417. The idea that Drusus pro- 
posed to relieve Latins from a punishment 
to which Roman soldiers remained subject 
does not appear to be probable. 

P. 243. The interpretation of Plut. C. Gr. 
c. 8, xaddv émi Kowwvia wodtreias Tous Aareiv- 
ovs to mean merely ‘an invitation to the 
Latins to share in the citizen colonies’ is to 
me unacceptable. There is nothing in the 
context to shew that the invitation formed 
part of the colonial law, and in the following 
chapter the same privilege is described by 
icoynpia, with which we must compare 
‘ isowdous roudv Tots ToALTaLts Tods "Iradwras,’ 
referred to the ‘ ovppayixds vomos’ (in c. 5). 
The information about this law is notori- 
ously obscure, and there are some other 
places in which I cannot follow Mr. Green- 
idge’s views concerning it. 

P. 288. The passage of Cic. Brut. § 136 
about the lex Zhoria is given without any 
mention of the different interpretations 
which it has received. 

J. S. Rem. 


GARDTHAUSEN’S AUGUSTUS. 


Augustus und seine Zeit, von V. Gardt- 
hausen. (1) Erster Theil, Dritter Band ; 
(2) Zweiter Theil, Dritter Band. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1904. (1) Pp. 1035-1378, with 
map and 32 illustrations ; (2) pp. 651-910, 
with 9illustrations. Price M. 15. 


WE heartily congratulate Mr. Gardthausen 
upon the completion of a work whose publi- 
cation has spread over several years and 





whose preparation must have cost long and 
arduous labour. Its solid and weighty 
character is known to all readers of the 
earlier volumes. If it is not quite a cyclo- 
paedia of the Augustan age, it is not far 
from having that position. Religion is not 
discussed in any connected way. Litera- 
ture, for which a section was originally 
destined, is abandoned by the author without 
much regret. Considerations of space have 
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pushed out, more to his sorrow, the subject 
of art ; but a good deal of this section is 
written and the author hopes that it may 
appear elsewhere. On the other hand, 
sections on Philosophy and Law have been 
contributed by friends, R. Hirzel and R. 
Helssig respectively. 

Of the two parts of the Augustus now 
before us the second contains the notes to 
the first, as well as a useful table of the 
journeys of the emperor. The first part is 
chiefly made up of Books x-xiii, whose 
subjects are The Sons of Livia; The Sons 
of Julia; Rhine, Danube, and Elbe; The 
Last Years of Augustus. Book xiii contains 
one of the best accounts we have seen of the 
Monumentum Ancyranum and the recent 
literature about it. We wish for complete- 
ness’ sake that the author had found it 
possible to insert the text of the Monumen- 
tum: it would not have filled many pages. 
As with the earlier instalments, so here, the 
method of laying out the work is sometimes 
a trifle hard to follow : two sets of notes, one 
at the foot of the page, one in a separate 
volume, are a little embarrassing ; and, if 
each volume of notes be bound up with the 
corresponding text, which seems a natural 
arrangement, then the index will be found, 
not where it should be, at the end of the 
bound volume, but near the middle. 

The text-volume before us ends with a 
summary of Gardthausen’s conclusions about 
Augustus. This seems to be inspired with 
a less favourable judgment than that which 
we had gathered from the body of the work. 
The screen of make-belief is thrust aside 
with a more decided hand, and the reality 
of One-Man-Power is laid bare. Here at 
least Gardthausen will hear nothing of the 
dyarchy (or, as he prefers to call it, the 
diarchy) being a reality. Both in praise 
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and dispraise Gardthausen, like his hero, 
avoids superlatives; but he goes to facts 
and lets them speak. The principate, or 
reign, or usurpation—whatever name we 
prefer—was a long one; and we are there- 
fore able to judge it by results, distant 
indeed, yet falling within its own years. 
There was time for everything to come 
out. We are not confined, as in dealing 
with so many other kings or statesmen, to a 


- few years or to single actions, which might 


produce consequences quite opposed to what 
the statesman intended. Augustus had 
time to try and re-try and modify. Indeed, 
as Mommsen said, he actually did modify 
many early plans or arrangements. If, 
therefore, certain results were not attained, 
it was because they were either impossible 
or not such as he wished for. He had 
opportunity to find his way by degrees, if 
he did not see it at once, to anything which 
he chose, within the bounds of the possible. 
It is exactly on this view of Augustus’ 
peculiar openness to criticism that Gardt- 
hausen goes in saying ‘ Never did Augustus, 
in the course of his whole long government, 
make even an attempt to give the senate a 
real independence. So we come to the con- 
clusion that a dependent senate was what 
corresponded to his real intentions.’ 

We must add a word of gratitude for the 
readableness of Gardthausen’s book. We 
know something of what the style of German 
history-writing has been, and we welcome 
its present stage. We fancy that the 
skill and brightness which German or 
Austrian novels have acquired of late years 
has not been without effect upon the inter- 
preting, the grouping, and above all the 
wording in modern German history. 

F. T. R. 


CHROUST’ MONUMENTA PALAEOGRAPHICA XIII—XVL. 


Monumenta Palaeographica: Denkmédler der 
Schreibkunst des Mittelalters. Erste Ab- 
theilung: Schrifttafeln in lateinischer und 
deutscher Sprache. Unter Mitwirkung von 
Fachgenossen herausgegeben von Dr. 
AntToN Curoust, Professor an der kgl. 
Universitit Wiirzburg. Lieferungen xiii 
-xvi [40 plates]. Miinchen: F. Bruck- 
mann, 1904. Each part M, 20. 


TuEsE four parts of Prof. Chroust’s great 
work complete the second volume of the 


first series, for those, at any rate, who wish 
to bind up the plates in the order in which 
they appear. It will obviously be wise, how- 
ever, to wait until the series is complete, 
and then to arrange the whole set of 240 
plates either chronologically or topographi- 
cally, according as the owner of them wishes 
to study the history of Latin palaeography 
in Germany as a whole, or to examine the 
local varieties of hand in the principal 
centres, such as Salzburg, Wiirzburg, or 
St. Gall. Certainly the four parts now 
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before us would appear in incongruous jux- 
taposition if retained in their present order, 
since the first of them contains documents 
of the fifteenth century, while the remaining 
three exhibit book hands from the eighth to 
the eleventh century. 

Part XIII is not, in fact, of much interest 
to English students. It consists of facsimiles 
from the official letter books of the Austrian 
chancellery, ranging from the reign of Sigis- 
mund in 1413 to an autograph of Maximilian 
about 1499. Some of them are formally 
written, and represent the regular charter 
hand of the period; but the majority are 
rough drafts, and illustrate the private letter 
hand. In either case, they are chiefly of 
importance for the students of German 
mediaeval archives; and it is to be feared 
that there are fewer English students of 
German archives than there are German 
students of English. 

But if this part is comparatively uninter- 
esting, compensation is more than adequately 
provided by Parts XIV-XVI, which are 
drawn entirely from manuscripts in the 
library of St. Gall—the finest undisturbed 
mediaeval library in existence. For palaeo- 
graphical purposes it is, indeed, of quite 
exceptional value, since we possess compara- 
tively full records of the history of the 
library, and rearly all its MSS. can be ap- 
proximately dated. We can consequently 
study in dated specimens the evolution of 
the book hand in a centre of literary culture 
which greatly influenced the Rhine valley 
and the neighbouring provinces. These 
three parts do not exhaust its treasures, 
since they cover only a space of three cent- 
uries, from A.D. 760 to a date shortly after 
1072 ; but they cover the most important 
period and deserve careful examination by 
students of palaeography. 

The manuscripts of St. Gall begin with 
the well-known copy of the Pauline Epistles, 
written by the monk Winithar. His hand, 
which appears again in a deed of gift of the 
year 761, is a heavy pre-Carolingian minu- 
seule, thick and inelegant. Two other docu- 
ments which bear his name are plainly not 
written by his hand, but though somewhat 
superior in style, still show no premonitions 
of the Carolingian reform. M\S. 44 of the 
Prophets, however, written by order of 
Bishop John of Constauce, abbot of St. Gall 
from 760 to 781, shows a distinct advance, 
and may be described as early Carolingian 
in style, though of a somewhat broad and 
heavy type. The documents which occupy 
the next two plates, and which bear dates in 
772 and 797, show that the reform had not 
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yet reached the charter hand of St. Gall, 
since they have the cramped and contorted 
characteristics of the Lombardic and Mer- 
ovingian minuscules, An interval of three 
quarters of a century here intervenes, dur- 
ing which the library of St. Gall was raised 
by abbot Gozbert to the rank of importance 
which it subsequently held, and the next 
MS. shown, a copy of St. Augustine on the 
Psalms, written by order of abbot Grimald 
about 870, is thoroughly Carolingian, One 
of the scribes, named Waning, writes a 
small sloping hand; the other a rather 
large, thick, square hand, which- falls more 
into the sequence of the St. Gall tradition, 
and which at the first glance one would be 
inclined to assign to a later date. A charter 
of 865, written by the scribe Folkard, is in 
a small, but not very even, hand, akin to 
that of Waning ; another, of 867, by Liuth- 
art, who is described as bibliothecarius, is par- 
ticularly well and gracefully written.  Fi- 
nally, with the great Psalter of Folkard we 
enter the circle of ‘ golden’ MSS., this being 
a copy de luxe, written in parts with gold 
and silver uncials upon vellum, and else- 
where with large minuScules which do not 
at all suggest the Folkard of the above- 
mentioned charter. It is a broad and 
handsome writing, regular but rather heavy. 
The date of the MS. is between 867 and 
872. 

Part XV carries on the story for only a 
very few years, the MS. of Proverbs, which 
occupies its first two plates, being about 
contemporary with the Psalter of Folkard, 
while the golden Psalter, with which it ends, 
is hardly later than 900. The Proverbs MS. 
belongs to the group of MSS. for which 
Grimald and Hartmut were jointly respons- 
ible, one of which (a smaller and much less 
ornate book) may be seen in the show-cases 
of the British Museum. It is also interesting 
to compare it with the nearly contemporary 
Tours MSS. containing the Alcuinian version 
of the Vulgate (e.g. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
10546). They are MSS. of the same type 
of writing and decoration, but the heavier 
character of the St. Gall hand is at once 
evident. This is less conspicuous in the 
charters of 873 and 885 which provide the 
third plate in this part; but it re-appears 
in the fine copy of Jerome’s ‘ Hebrew’ 
Psalter, which is another of Hartmut’s 
MSS. In the description of this plate Dr. 
Chroust gives a careful examination of 
Hartmut’s own hand, as it appears (prob- 
ably) in the dedication-verses of this and 
other volumes and in part of the British 
Museum MS. mentioned above. Plate 5 is 
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interesting as containing eleven lines in the 
autograph of the well-known St. Gall 
scholar, Notker. The first half of the page 
is perhaps not in a St. Gall hand. Notker 
also wrote a part of the Acta of the second 
Council of Constantinople, four pages from 
which are given in plates 6 and 7. Two 
plates are likewise given of the famous 
Golden Psalter of St. Gall, which certainly 
belonged to the monastery very shortly 
after its production, about the end of the 
ninth century, though there is no direct 
evidence that it was actually written there. 
As Dr. Chroust says, the hand shown in the 
first. of the two plates may well belong to the 
St. Gall school, but that of the second is of 
a different character. The ornamentation 
of the Psalter is not shown in these plates. 
The part concludes with specimen pages 
from the two ancient catalogues of the St. 
Gall library, the first written before 872, 
the second early in the tenth century. 

Part XVI contains specimens of seven 
MSS., ranging from 900 to the last quarter 
of the eleventh century. Two pages are 
given from the ‘evangelium longum,’ said 
to have been written by the scribe Sintram 
to the order of abbot Salomon III, to fit 
a casket made of ivory tablets. The first 
page contains a large initial and a number 
of decorative letters, characterised by pro- 
jecting leaves, mostly trefoil and quatrefoil, 
ornamenting capital letters of ordinary 
shape. The second page shows the ordinary 
hand of the text, which is quite in the 
St. Gall style. This is followed by two pages 
from the well-known quadripartite Psalter, 
now at Bamberg, containing the Gallican, 
Roman, ‘ Hebrew,’ and Greek text (in Latin 
letters) of the Psalms in parallel columns. 
It was written in 909 for Salomon III. As 
he was bishop of Constance as well as abbot 
of St. Gall, the MS. may have been written 
at the former place. The hand is not de- 
cisively of the St. Gall pattern, but it is 
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impossible to dogmatise on this point, and 
it is hardly likely that the bishop would 
have entrusted so important » work to a 
less well-known scriptorium, when he had 
the experts of St. Gall at his disposition. 
One of the two plates shows the introduc- 
tory verses, in rustic uncials; the other 
represents the ordinary text. The next 
plate contains four pages from an antiphon- 
ary, written by Hartker at the end of the 
tenth century. One page shows a miniature, 
of poor execution; another is in rustic 
uncials ; the two remaining show the ord- 
inary writing of the MS., a small, rather 
thick, minuscule, with musical neums. We 
are now leaving the St. Gall hand of the 
type associated with Hartmut; and the 
poems of Ekkehard (Pl. 6), written about 
1035, are in a thinner and more irregular 
hand of no particular merit. The remain- 
ing plates include the Annals of St. Gall, of 
about 1044; a Gradual and Sacramentary, 
of about 1054; and the lives of SS. Gallus, 
Othmar, and Wiboreda, in or soon after 
1072. The first and last of these show 
something of the heavy style traditional at 
St. Gall, but are not otherwise especially 
remarkable. 

This detailed summary will show how in- 
teresting these instalments of Dr. Chrousi’s 
work are to the palaeographer. They give 
an admirable representation of one of the 
great literary centres of the Middle Ages, 
and contain a series of MSS. which are of 
considerable interest in themselves. It only 
remains to add that the plates are excellently 
executed, and the descriptions leave nothing 
to be desired. The only defect is one to 
which attention has been previously called 
in these columns, namely the omission to 
print the date of each MS. on the plates 
themselves, instead of leaving it to be hunted 
for in the course of the description or in the 
table on the outside of the wrapper. 

F, G. Kenyon. 


HARVARD STUDIES (VOL. XV). 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XV. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1904. Pp. 244. Harvard University. 
6s. 6d. net. 


Mucu the most substantial contribution to 
the volume of //arvard Studies is Mr. Baker’s 
elaborate Latin dissertation De Comicis 


Graecis litterarum iudicibus, which fills 120 
pages. He passes over familiar criticisms 
like those in the Frogs or Thesmophoriazusae 
and confines himself to the comic fragments 
from Epicharmus to the latest of New 
Comedy writers. The essay shows much 
reading, care, and interest in the subject, 
but it cannot be said that it yields any 
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great result. The fragments of any import- 
ance for the subject are of course well 
known. It is convenient however to have 
everything brought together, and the writer 
touches on a good many points, great and 
small, which have interest for classical 
scholars, especially those fond of the drama. 
He does not interpret litterae very strictly, 
and various topics of comedy which are not 
exactly literary judgments find their way 
in. I have noticed nothing important 
enough to call for special comment. 

Akin to Mr. Baker’s article is another by 
Mr. Capps on the emesis ascribed to 
Cratinus. It isan argument to show that 
Plutarch was wrong, probably misled by 
taking things at second hand, in giving 
this play to the great predecessor and rival 
of Aristophanes, and that it was really by 
the younger poet of the same name, and 
typical of the Middle Comedy. Mr. Capps 
makes out a good case. 

The other most interesting article is one 
on the Consolatio Philosophiae, in which Mr. 
Rand maintains a certain amount of origin- 
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ality and force on the part of Boethius, more 
than many recent critics have allowed. It 
is argued that though he owed much to 
Plato, Aristotle and others ‘he combined 
diverse elements in an independent fashion,’ 
and that Books IV. V are really a criticism 
of Neoplatonism from his own distinct point 
of view. Boethius was not a pagan at heart 
nor a lukewarm Christian: the book is an 
attempt at establishing by the unaided 
reason what others might base upon faith. 
Two other articles deal, one by Mr. Pease 
with ‘Some Uses of Bells among the Greeks 
and Romans,’ taking the rather disjointed 
form of comments upon a book by the 
Abbé L. Morillot ; the other by Mr. Bal- 
lentine with ‘Some Phases of the Cult of 
the Nymphs,’ seeking to show that both in 
Greece and in Italy the Nymphs were re- 
garded as actual givers of water in the 
shape of rain, rivers, etc., not merely con- 
nected with it ina way apart from causa- 
tion; and further that they were also treated 
as deities of marriage and birth. 
H. Ricwarps. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


THE second open meeting of the British 
School at Rome was held in the library on 
the afternoon of February 21st. The Director 
(Mr. H. Stuart Jones) read a paper upon 
the circular reliefs of the Arch of Con- 
stantine. These are eight in number, and 
fall into four pairs, consisting each of a 
hunting scene (or, in one case, the departure 
for the chase) and of an offering at the 
shrine of some deity, the figure of an 
emperor appearing in the centre of each of 
the groups, The original arrangement, 
which has not been preserved, was clearly 
demonstrated by Prof. Petersen in the 
Rimische Mitteilungen, 1889, 314-339, and 
pl. XII. (ef. Antike Denkmédiler, i. 42, 43), 
who, following the general opinion, considers 
that they belong to the time of Trajan. An 
examination at close quarters has convinced 
Mr. Stuart Jones that the emperor repre- 
sented can in no case be proved to be Trajan, 
nor is it possible, as Arndt has recently 
attempted to do (Brunn-Bruckmann, Denk- 
mailer, Text to No. 555), to find Hadrian 
upon any of the reliefs. In those upon the 








south side, which have not been restored in 
antiquity, only one head of an emperor is 
sufficiently well preserved to admit of the 
recognition of any of its characteristics ; 
and this, though beardless, and therefore 
certainly not Hadrian, is not altogether like 
Trajan, but from the fullness of the lower 
part of the face is more like one of the 
Flavian emperors. On the north side of 
the arch a curious and unsuspected state of 
things presented itself. Here the original 
features of the emperor are in no case pre- 
served: all the imperial heads have the 
nimbus, which has been cut into the back- 
ground at a comparatively late date; and 
the heads themselves are of two distinct 
types, which occur alternately. In the two 
hunting scenes we have a portrait of Con- 
stantine himself, the original heads having 
been roughly broken off and the new ones 
fitted with great care to the fracture, 
though they do not fit exactly into the 
background; but in the two scenes of 
sacrifice the emperor is certainly neither 
Constantine nor any emperor of the first or 
second century, but is represented ‘with 
hair and beard treated in a style which 
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could not be earlier than the reign of 
Severus Alexander. This emperor is not 
certainly identifiable from coins; but it is 
well known that immediately after the 
death of Maximianus (310 a.p.) Constan- 
tine proclaimed himself the grandson of the 
deified Claudius Gothicus, who was repre- 
sented as the father of Constantius Chlorus : 
and this, Mr. Stuart Jones thinks, must be 
the emperor represented. 

These two heads are (in contradistinction 
to those on the other two reliefs on the north 
side) the original ones, very carefully 
worked over, one of them having been acci- 
dentally broken and replaced. 

To the same monument probably belong 
the two reliefs in the Villa Medici, repre- 
senting a procession in front of the temple 
of the Magna Mater and of Mars Ultor re- 
spectively, which were, until the most recent 
excavations (in which it was found that 
there was no room left for them), supposed 
to belong to the Ara Pacis Augustae. In 
the former of these the head of the emperor 
has been worked over so as to represent the 
same person that is depicted in the round 
medallions representing the scenes of sacri- 
fice (Petersen, Ara Pacis Augustae, 73 n.). 
The style both of these reliefs and of the 
medallions is, in Mr. Stuart Jones’ opinion, 
that of the Flavian period ; and the question 
now arises, to what building they can ori- 
ginally have belonged. We know from 
the Historia Augusta (c. 4) that Claudius 
Gothicus was proclaimed emperor ‘in ipso 
sacrario Matris,’ and the only building 
which he is recorded to have erected or 
restored is the so-called Gens Flavia, or 
mausoleum of the Flavian family, on the 
Quirinal (c. 3, 6 ‘gentes Flavias propaga- 
vit’) ; and we further know (a) that Claudius 
Gothicus is called Flavius Claudius in the 
Hist. Aug., (6) that Constantine bore the 
name Flavius and that templa gentis Flaviae 
were erected in honour of his family at 
Hispellum and in Africa. 

The significance of the re-arrangement of 
the reliefs consists in this—that the unre- 
stored medallions of the south face of the 
arch represented the emperors of the old 
Flavian house, while those on the north, all 
of which have the ‘ nimbus,’ show the new 
Flavian dynasty. The rest of the paper 
was devoted to meeting possible objections 
drawn from considerations of style, special 
stress being laid on the fact that the 
companions of the emperor have features 
distinctly characteristic of the Flavian 
period and even show a decided resemblance 
to the Flavian family. Prof. Petersen 
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remarked that he had not as yet had the 
opportunity of examining Mr. Stuart Jones’ 
conclusions in detail; but that for the 
present he must decline to abandon his 
former views. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace followed with a short 
paper upon certain hitherto unnoticed reliefs 
in the Vatican and the Lateran, which 
according to him fill the gap which exists in 
the history of art between the execution of 
the sculptures of the Arch of Titus (a.p. 81) 
and those of the Arch of Trajan at Bene- 
ventum (a.D. 114). The first. of these is a 
relief in the Museo Chiaramonti, which 
presents almost a duplicate of part of the 
relief of the Arch of Titus representing the 
procession bearing the table of the shew 
bread: this may belong to the Arch of 
Vespasian and Titus at the entrance of the 
Circus Maximus (a.p. 81). ‘The second is a 
group of fragments of sculptures, some over 
life-size, some representing a procession of 
lictors, in the Lateran again resembling the 
style of the Arch of Titus, but showing two 
rows of heads instead of one. None of the 
heads bear laurel wreaths, and the frag- 
ments do not therefore belong to a trium- 
phal procession; but the fragments over 
life-size probably came from a group. If so, 
they are almost the earliest example of the 
transition from procession to group which 
occurred between 81 and 114 a.p. The 
third is a fragment of a relief in the cortile 
di Belvedere in the Vatican, representing a 
portion of a triumphal procession—lictors 
wearing laurel wreaths, and Roma leading 
the first horse of a quadriga. The composi- 
tion is again slightly more crowded, and the 
relief, which was originally at least as long 
as the reliefs of the Arch of Titus, raust 
belong to a triumphal arch—probably an 
unknown arch of Domitian. It cannot 
belong to the Ianus erected in honour of his 
Chattic and Dacian triumphs in 89 a.v., but 
may belong to another monument set up on 
the same occasion, 

T. AsHBy, JUNIOR. 


DECHELETTE’S POTTERY OF ROMAN 
GAUL. 


Les Vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule 
Romaine (Narbonaise, Aquitaine, et Lyon- 
naise). By Joseph D&cHELETTE, Conser- 
vateur du Musée de Roanne. 2 vols. 
Paris: Picard et Fils, 1904. 4to. Pp. 
vi.+668. With 29 plates and numerous 
illustrations in text. 50 fr. 
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Ir is to be hoped that we have at last 
thrown overboard the term ‘Samian Ware’ 
as applied to Roman pottery, and that it 
has been banished to the same limbo as 
‘Etruscan vases.’ M. Déchelette has at 
least done much to demonstrate the absurdity 
of the term by the industry and acuteness 
with which he has established the centres of 
manufacture of the later Roman pottery. 
For this branch of ancient ceramics has 
hitherto been strangely neglected by archaeo- 
logists of all nations ; and though of course 
it cannot compete in interest and beauty 
with the Greek vases, it has yet merited a 
better fate than the mere dry records of 
finds or the occasional lucubrations of pro- 
vincial ‘ antiquarians ’ have hitherto accorded 
to it. Even the Arretine wares which in 
some respects form one of the most favour- 
able examples of Roman decorative art, 
worthy to be ranked with the sculptured 
reliefs whose merits Wickhoff has recently 
championed, had received no scientific con- 
sideration before Dragendorft’s epoch-making 
monograph in the Bonner Jahrbiicher (vol. 
xevi). The last-named writer, in addition 
to the useful work he did in this direction, 
was the forerunner of M. Déchelette in 
regard to the provincial wares, and without 
the latter’s opportunities of studying on the 
spot the pottery of Gaul, has proved to have 
been on the right track in regard to its 
origin. 

Dragendorff based his chronological classi- 
fication on forms and ornamentation, point- 
ing out the differences between Arretine 
and Italian pottery on the one hand and 
the provincial wares on the other, and the 
prevalence of a distinct set of forms in each 
group (op. cit. Pls, I.-ILI.); and his conclusion 
that the latter fall into two main periods, 
(1) from the conquest of Gaul to a.p. 70, 
(2) from a.p. 70 to a.p. 250, is fully sup- 
ported by M. Déchelette’s investigations. 
The latter are based mainly on the discovery 
of the moulds of certain potters exclusively 
on certain sites, often in connection with the 
remains of kilns, etec.—a sound and scientific 
basis for determining the centres of fabric. 
In this way he has been enabled to estab- 
lish the result that in successive periods (1) 
St. Rémy-en-Rollat in the Department of 
Allier, (2) Graufesenque in Aveyron and 
Lanassac in Lozére, (3) Lezoux in Puy-de- 
Déme, were the chief, if not the exclusive, 
centres of fabric in Gaul, and that extensive 
exportation went on from these to Germany, 
the Netherlands, Britain, and even in some 
cases to Italy itself. For one of the chief 
results of his investigations is to determine 
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conclusively that the manufacture of terra 
sigillata or ornamented red ware ceased 
entirely in Italy after the degeneration of 
the Arretine ware in the middle of the first 
century of our era. 

Another important feature of this work 
is the treatment of the various shapes em- 


ployed for terra sigillata, Following on 
Dragendorff’s lines he demonstrates that 
the Gaulish ornamented wares—subsequently 
to the fabric of St. Rémy—are almost con- 
fined to four varieties of the bowl without 
handles, of which two prevail almost exclu- 
sively at the two main centres in succession. 
Of these the earliest, Dragendorff’s No. 11, 
is a sort of krater, originally Arretine and 
probably only transitional in Gaul; next 
from a.p. 30 to 70 we find a keel-shaped 
bowl (bol caréné, Dragendorff’s No. 29) 
typical of the Graufesenque fabric ; thirdly, 
a cylindrical bowl (Dragendorff’s No. 30), 
made at Graufesenque and Lezoux about 
A.D. 50-100 ; fourthly, about a.p. 70a hemi- 
spherical form of bowl (No. 37) comes in 
with the rise of the Lezoux potteries and 
holds the field almost exclusively down to 
the termination of the industry. 

To the forty-one provincial forms given 
by Dragendorff M. Déchelette now adds 
some sixteen as found in Gaul, all of which 
are engraved in his plates. He adopts as 
final Dragendorff’s numbers for these shapes, 
to which his own follow on (Nos. 56-71). 

We have entered into some detail in 
regard to the four principal shapes, Nos. 11, 
29, 30, and 37, because we recognise with 
M. Déchelette their extreme importance for 
the study of Gaulish pottery, especially in 
conjunction with their ornamentation and 
potters’ stamps. It will now become possible 
almost without hesitation to date and assign 
to its origin any piece of terra sigillata, 
even when not bearing a potter’s name. 

With the chronological sequence of forms 
goes also a chronological sequence of orna- 
mentation, which will now form a second basis 
for the attribution of particular vases to 
their proper fabric. The author classifies 
separately on pp. 70, 72 of vol. i. those which 
are mainly associated with Graufesenque and 
form 29, and those more characteristic of 
Lezoux and form 37, though, as is the 
case with the shapes, many ornamental 
motives are common to both fabrics. The 
main point of difference is in the character- 
istic decoration of the Graufesenque bowls 
of form 29, with running scrolls or wreaths 
in two friezes ; at Lezoux the wreaths are 
always straight, but on the 37 bowls are 
mostly supplanted by systems of medallions 
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and arcades, and finally by what may be 
called the ‘free’ style, with friezes of figures 
(usually hunting-scenes), unconfined by 
panels or arcading. Generally speaking, 
figure decoration comes in late at Grau- 
fesenque. 

This leads us to a consideration of a third 
important basis of classification, the figure- 
subjects on Gaulish pottery. These M. Déchel- 
ette has collected in the first part of his 
second volume, illustrating nearly every one 
by a rough but adequate drawing, and noting 
whether they occur at Graufesenque, at 
Lezoux, on both sites, or elsewhere. in all 
he gives 1238 types (arranged according to 
subject), of which 179 are peculiar to Grau- 
fesenque, 793 to Lezoux, and 221 common 
to more than one fabric. These types, he 
points out, are not derived from Arretine 
vases, but from all sorts of sources, statuary, 
reliefs, coins, ete. They include ‘ Alexan- 
drine’ subjects such as fishermen, pigmies, 
or the Egyptian Anubis, types of deities, 
especially Venus and Cupid, and the 
typically Roman subjects of gladiatorial 
combats, bestiarit, and hunting-scenes. In 
all of these close parallels may be noted 
with the subjects popular on Roman lamps. 

Fourthly, there is the important evidence 
of potters’ stamps, so common a feature of 
the provincial red wares. M. Déchelette 
devotes a large portion of his first volume 
to this question, not only incidentally in his 
account of the separate fabrics, where in- 
valuable tables are given, shewing the dis- 
tribution of the names which can be traced 
to each site, but also in the second part of 
the work, which consists of a descriptive 
inventory of vases, moulds, and stamps of 
sigillata ware bearing these marks. ‘These 
are classified under the potters’ names. 

It is interesting to note the frequent 
occurrence of imported Gaulish wares in 
Italy during the first century of our era, a 
fact which M. Déchelette rightly emphasises 
as proving the early cessation of terra sigii- 
lata in Italy. The name of Mommo for 
instance frequently occurs at Rome and at 
Pompeii (where of course a terminus ante 
quem confronts us), and this potter’s Ruten- 
ian origin is proved by the occurrence of his 
moulds and stamps exclusively at Grau- 
fesenque. Another notable instance is the 
vase found at Pompeii with the inscription 
Bibe, amice, de meo (Mus. Borb. vii. 29), 
which M, Déchelette is able to connect with 
the fabricof Banassac, whence many similarly 
inscribed vases have emanated. In Gaul 
itself the potters’ stamps appear to come to 
#n end about the widdle of the third century, 
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and it is not likely that any terra sigillatg 
was made after that time.; at Lezoux there 
is very cogent evidence that the potteries 
were destroyed by invading barbarians in 
the reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 260. 

The scheme of the work may be briefly 
summarised as follows :—An introduction 
of twenty-six pages deals with the fore- 
runners of Romano-Gallic pottery, especi- 
ally the Arretine ware, and an outline of 
the arrangement of the work. Part I. is 
concerned with a topcgraphical and chrono- 
logical classification of the moulded vases, 
beginning with the ‘transitional’ vases of 
Aco and the fabrics of St. Rémy, Vichy, 
and Gannat, of which the white clay isa 
conspicuous feature. Succeeding chapters 
deal with Graufesenque, Bavassac and Mon- 
tans, and Lezoux, with full discussion of 
the forms and ornaments employed, the 
potters’ names, and the chronology and dis- 
tribution of the pottery ; these are supple- 
mented by a brief description of undeter- 
mined fabrics and discussion of the origin 
of the figure-subjects. Part II, which 
completes the first volume, is devoted to an 
inventory of the vases, moulds, and stamps, 
which bear potter’s names, as already noted. 
Of volume ii. the first half (Part IIL) is 
devoted to the description and illustration 
of all the known types and subjects on 
Gaulish terra sigillata; in Part IV the 
vases with appliqué reliefs from Lezoux and 
those with medallions from the Rhéne 
Valley (see below) are treated with similar 
fulness of detail; and Part V contains an 
account of fabrics with barbotine or incised 
decoration, and miscellaneous wares with 
more or less simple ornamentation, some of 
which are now noticed for the first time. 
A brief but useful appendix deals with some 
aspects of the technical processes employed. 
The plates are devoted mainly to the illus- 
tration of the typical shapes and ornamental 
motives, but also give some of the best 
specimens of the non-moulded wares, and 
examples of the interesting graffiti found at 
Graufesenque (vol. i. p. 86). 

M. Déchelette confines himself to discus- 
sing the ornamented pottery of the three 
Gaulish provinces of Aquitania, Lugdunen- 
sis, and Narbonensis, ignoring not only the 
plain wares, but also (except for passing 
allusions) those of Gallia Belgica and Ger- 
many. The former are not instructive 
except for the potters’ names, which are all 
now being published in the thirteenth 
volume of the Latin Corpus Inscriptionum, 
and to include the German fabrics would 
have involved, besides an immense amount 
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of additional labour, a considerable increase 
in the size of the work. The latter have 
indeed received some attention at the hands 
of Von Hefner, Dragendorff, Hoelder, and 
Koenen, but a comprehensive volume on the 
linesof the French one is greatly to be desired. 

Of the vases dealt with in the latter half 
of his second volume, which are distin- 
guished from those described in the first by 
not being produced entirely from moulds, 
the most interesting are those with figured 
medallions. They were made in the Rhéne 
Valley, probably at Vienne, and display an 
extensive repertory of subjects, many of 
which appear to relate to scenic and gladia- 
torial representations. M. Déchelette makes 
the ingenious suggestion that they were 
perhaps prizes or complimentary vases, like 
modern racing-cups. Few exist complete, 
but the fragmentary remains include no less 
than 150 different types. On p. 291 is 
given the remarkable medallion lately ac- 
quired by the British Museum from the 
Morel collection, with the scene from the 
Cycnus.} 

An analogous but distinct class is that of 
the vases with appliqué reliefs, in which 
the figures are not in medallions, but are 
moulded separately and attached to the 
vase, the ground being filled in with orna- 
ments en barbotine. These were made at 
Lezoux, and are often found in Britain; 
they sometimes attain a very high order of 
merit, as in the fine example from Felixstowe 
now in our national collection. 

Space forbids us to discuss this monu- 
mental work in further detail, and our 
object has been not so much to criticise as 
to offer a compte rendu which may attract 
not only scholars but also the more general 
reader to devote some attention to its 
perusal. Roman pottery may at first sight 
appear an unattractive subject, especially to 
the student of Greek art, but M. Déchelette 
has shown that it is equally susceptible of 
scientific treatment, and the ingenuity with 
which he has worked out the problems of 
its development and chronology must com- 
mand the admiration of all who know the 
difficulties of a pioneer in any subject. Its 
only defect in our opinion is that it is 
dificult at first to find one’s way about the 
book, and a much fuller index would also 


be a great advantage. H. B. Watters. 


' The fragment with the inscription pvs given by 
M. Déchelette on p. 296 of this volume cannot, from 
its shape and decoration, belong to a medallion-vase. 
It seems to be an example of the transition from 
Arretine ware to Gaulish, represented by the potter 
Aco Acastus (see vol. i. p. 31). 
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ON THE LINEAR SCRIPT OF 
KNOSSOS. 


TuE remarks on the direction of the early 
Cretan writing contained in Mr. Hall’s inter- 
esting review of ‘ Excavations at Phylakopi’? 
call for a few words of explanation. In 
describing the linear tablets tirst discovered 
at Knossos in 1900, I observed that ‘the 
inscriptions are invariably written from left 
to right.’ In his work on the Oldest Civili- 
zation of Greece (p. 141, note 1), Mr. Hall 
expressed doubts as to the truth of this 
generalisation. With regard, however, to 
the particular phase of Linear Script to 
which my remark applied, the conclusion 
to which I was originally led has been con- 
firmed by all the later discovered tablets. 

There is, however, an earlier form of con- 
ventionalised Linear Script (Class A) which 
first emerged at Hagia Triada and is now 
seen to belong to the first Period of the 
Later Palace at Knossos, Here, too, so far 
as the evidence of the tablets goes, the rule 
seems also to be universal that the inscrip- 
tions read from left to right. 

When however we turn to the still earlier 
conventionalised photographic or hierogly- 
phic script we find the order of the writing 
much more variable. It seems to run 
indifferently from left to right or from 
right to left, and there are often indications 
of a kind of boustrophedon arrangement. 

The Melian inscription to which Mr. 
Hall refers belongs to the period of the 
earlier class of Linear tablets (Class A). 
Unquestionably the two signs that there 
appear read from right to left. It seems 
probable therefore that at the beginning of 
the period to which Class A belongs the 
usage was not yet fixed. But the tablets as 
yet discovered give no indication of this. 

Artuur J. Evans. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
ASIA MINOR. 


Rhodes.—At Lindos the Danish excava- 
tions of 1903-4 led to the discovery of a 
rectangular court near the theatre. It is 
apparently of Hellenistic date and is sur- 
rounded by Doric columns. Here was found 
a list of the eponymous priests of Athena 
Lindia, beginning at about 170 B.c. The 
list is of great importance for the chronology 
of the artist-inscriptions. Another inscrip- 
tion records the history of the sanctuary of 
Athena. It is prefaced by a decree relating 


> Cl. Rev. xix. pp. 79 sqq. 
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to the restoration of the document, which 
blends the legendary and historical in a 
curious fashion, Carved in the rock of the 
acropolis is a ship’s dpAacrov, with an inscrip- 
tion recording the name of the sculptor— 
Pythokritos son of ‘Timocharis of Rhodes. 
The entrance to the acropolis at Lindos was 
through a Propylaeon which appears to have 
been built after the model of the Propylaea 
at Athens. Among the finds there is a 
dearth of archaic objects and of works 
belonging to the best period of Rhodian art. 
The artist-inscriptions are exceedingly 
numerous. It is now possible, with the aid 
of the above-mentioned list of eponymous 
priests, to determine the date of one of the 
sculptors of the Laocoon group. The Boethos 
inscription reads 


én’ iepéws tas ’AOavas tas Awéias 
Nixayopa tod Tavacriov 
cal’ jobeciav dé Aivnoiddpw 
BonOos ’AGavaiwvos Kadyaddvios mpdgevos 
mromoas ’APavaiar Awdic. xaporipiov 


Cf. Plin. H.W. xxxiii. 155. 
This inscription settles the question as to the 
date of Boethos, whose period of activity will 
have belonged to the first part of the second 
century, B.c.! 
ITALY. 


Rome.—At the 5th milestone from the 
Porta Portese an inscription has been found 
in a vineyard. The letters are those of the 
end period of the Republic. It reads: 


CONLEGIA * AERARIOR 
FORTE * FORTVNAE 
DONV : DANT- MAG- 
C+ CARVILIVS * M+ L 
L* MVNIVS +L + L////acvs 
( MINIS + T > MARICARVILM 
) STIMI + D+ QVINCTIVS 


The inscription is on a rectangular block 
of travertine. It must have belonged to the 
Templum Fortunae ad milliarium sextum of 
the Fasti of Amiternum. The dedicators 
were the magistri of the collegia aerariorum. 

The excavations on the site of the 
Palazzo Torlonia have brought to light 
some stone steps covered with rude graffiti 
of tabulae lusoriae, gladiators, etc. One 
shows a trumpet, two swords, a trident, and 
a palm, and is inscribed : 


MAXIJMEBIBAS 
PATERSARORVM 


— Maxime (v)i(v)as pater sarorum (?) 


1 Arch. Anz. 1904, part 4. 


The date of these graffiti is about the 5th 
century after Christ. 

Near the Ponte Cavour the lower part of 
a large inscribed marble pedestal has been 
found. It is inscribed with the name of 
Anicius Acilius Glabrio Faustus, who was 
consul with Theodosius II in 438.2 

F. H. Marswatt. 


A NEW ACQUISITION OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Tue British Museum has just been en- 
riched by the liberality of the Marquis of 
Sligo, with important relics of Mycenaean 
times in the shape of the complete shaft of 
one of the columns and a considerable 
portion of the second column from the so- 
called ‘Treasury of Atreus’ at Mycenae. 
The fragments were brought from Greece by 
the second Marquis in 1811, and have since 
been at the family seat at Westport, Mayo, 
where their identity was recently discovered 
by the Earl of Altamont. The surface of 
the shaft (which tapers downwards like the 
column of the Lion Gate) is richly decorated 
with bands of spirals and zigzags in relief, 
and the capital suggests an early develop- 
ment of the Doric. Of the other column, 
part is now in the Museum at Athens, and 
one fragment was presented by the Institute 
of British Architects to the British Museum. 
The columns will be erected in the Archaic 
Room, with restorations of the base and cap 
as far as possible.* H. B. W. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUMMARIES. 


Jahrbuch des deutschen Archeologischen 
Instituts, xix. Heft 4. 1904. 


1. R. Foerster: Hermes in a double Herm from 
Cyprus. (Plate and cut.) 

Publishes a herm of soft limestone, of late 
Roman date, with male and female heads, repre- 
senting Hermes and (probably) Fortuna, who is 
often associated with him. He wears lotos-leaves 
like Hermanubis on coins of Alexandria. 

R. Engelmann: Andromeda. (Plate, two cuts.) 

Disputes Petersen’s interpretation in J.H.S. 
xxiv. of the B.M. vase with this subject (E 169) ; 
the central figure is not Phineus-Agenor, but an 
effigy of Andromeda, whose absence is otherwise 
inexplicable, He would date the vase about 410 
B.c., under the influence of Euripides, the effigy 
being that employed in the play to represent the 
captive heroine. 

. L. Kjellberg: Clazomenae sarcophagi. (Four 
cuts. ) 

Publishes one in Stockholm of the same elabo- 
rate architectonic type as the large one in the 


2 Bull. della Comm. Arch. 1904, part 4. 
3 See the Zimes of March 13, 1905, for fuller 
details. 
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B.M., but representing an earlier stage (first half 
of sixth century). 
Anziger. 

1. Thera, Magnesia, Priene. 

2, Lindos in the light of the Danish excava- 
tions (H. von Gaertringen). 

3. Acquisitions of Brit. Mus. in 1903. 

4. Recent acquisitions of Leipzig Museum. 

5. Berlin Arch. Gesellschaft, Nov. and Dee. 
meetings. 

6. Quinquennial meeting of American Archaeo- 
logical Institute. 

7. Miscellaneous notices. 

8. Bibliography. 


American Journal of Archaeology, viii. 
Part 4. Oct.—Dec. 1904. 


1. C. S. Fisher: The Mycenaean Palace at Nippur. 
(Three plates, 20 cuts.) 

An interesting parallel to Tiryns recently dis- 
covered in Babylonia, the plan of the palace being 
almost identical ; among the finds were a Mycenae- 
an gold mask, a stele with cultus-tree and two 
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goats, and some good terracotta figures from a 
later Greek occupation. 

2. T. W. Heermance: Preliminary Report on exca- 
vations in Corinth in 1904. (Two plates, one 
cut. 

The chief discovery was that of a large stoa of 
about 400 B.c., forming the south side of the 
Agora ; among other finds were some pre-Mycenae- 
an pottery and a torso of a Kriophoros, a replica 
of that at Wilton House. 

3. F. B. Tarbell: Some present problems in the 

History of Greek Sculpture. 

An address given at the St. Louis Congress, 
dealing with the study of copies and their relation 
to the works of the great masters. 

. Alice Walton : ‘Calynthos’ or Calamis. 

The name Calynthos in Paus. x. 18, 10, is 
probably a mistake for Calamis, suggested by the 
proximity in the text of the name Phalanthos, 

5. In Memoriam: Sarah W. Whitman. 

. Archaeological discussions, Jan.—June 1904 (ed. 

J. M. Paton). 

Supplementary Part with Annual Reports, 

1903-04. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
1905. 


4 Jan. W. Spiegelberg, Aguptelogische Rand- 
glossen zw Alten Testament (A. Wiedemann), very 
favourable. J. Heckmann, Priscae latinitatis scrip- 
tores qua vatione loca significaverint non usi prae- 
positionibus (G. Funaioli), favourable. Chr. Hulsen, 
Das Forum Romanum, seine Geschichte und seine 
Denkmdler (A. S.). ‘An excellent guide.’ R. 
Beigel, Rechnungswesen und Buchfiihrung der Rimer 
(C. Bardt). The substance good, but the writer has 
no acquaintance with philology. 

11 Jan. J. Beloch, Gricchische Geschichte. III. 
Die griechische Weltherrschaft. 2 Abt. (Schneider). 
M. Arnold, Quaecstiones Posidonianae. 1. (H. 
Moeller), favourable. D. Vaglieri, Gli scavi recenti 
nel foro Romano. Supplemento I. (A. S.). 

18 Jan. F. Blass, Die Interpolationen in der 
Odyssee (C. Rothe). ‘Cannot be disregarded by 
the Homeric scholar.’ N. Riedy, Solonis clocutio 
quatenus pendeat ab exemplo Homeri (8), favour- 
able. N. Terzaghi, Timoteo ed i Persiani (J. Sitzler), 
favourable. Thesawrus lingwae latinae epigraphicae. 
A dictionary of the Latin inscriptions by G. N. 
Oleott. I, 1. (M. Ihm), unfavourable on the 
whole. 

25 Jan. B. Delbriick, Lin/eitung in das Studium 
der indogermanischen Sprachen (O. Weise), very 
favourable. Valeri Flacet Argonauticon libri octo, 
tee. C. Giarratano (Hublocher), favourable. J. 
Candel, De clausulis a Sedulio in eis libris, qui 
inscribuntur Paschale Opus, adhibitis (I. Hilberg), 
very favourable. 


1 Feb. Oimero, L’Iliade, comment. da O. Zuretti. 
Libri xxi-xxiv. (C. Rothe), favourable. R. Schubert, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Quellen zur Geschichte 
Philipps II. von Makedonien (Fr. Reuss), favour- 
able. F. Stein, Tacitus und seine Vorginger iiber 
germanische Stimme (Ed. Wolff), favourable on the 
whole. R. Sabbadini, Spogli Ambrosiani latini 
(P. Wessner). 

8 Feb. E. Rolfes, Aristoteles’ Metaphysik, iiber- 
setzt und mit einer Ein]. und erkl. Anmerk. verseh- 
en. 2. Hilfte. Buch viii-xiv. (A. Déring), un- 
favourable. E. Tiiubler, Die Parthernachrichten 
bet Josephus (K. Regling), very favourable. Die 
Saalburg, Aut Grund der Ausgrabungen durch L. 
Jacobi. Von Architecturmaler P. Woltze. Mit 
begleitendem Text von E. Schulze (C. Koenen), 
favourable. 

15 Feb. P. Foucart, Ze culte de Dionysos en 
Attique (H. Gillischewski), favourable. Plato, The 
Phaedo, by H. Williamson (H. Nohl jr.), unfavour- 
able. Caesaris Commentarii de bello civili, herausg. 
von R. Novak. 2. Aufl. (Ed. Wolff), C. Pascal, 
Morte e resurrezione in Lucrezio (O. Weissenfels). 
On Luer. iii. 848-846. C. Pascal, Sul carme ‘de 
ave Phoenice’ attributo a Lattanzio (C. W.). W. 
Kroll, Das Studiwm der Klassischen Philologie (O. 
Weissenfels), favourable. 

22 Feb. Th. Mommsen, Reden und Aufsitze (J. 
Ziehen). F. Horn, Platonstudien. Neue Folge. 
Kratylos, Parmenides, Thedtetos, Sophist, Staatsmann 
(A. Doring), favourable. R. Burckhardt, Mauthners 
Aristoteles (R. Fuchs). Gi. Zottoli, Pervigilium 
Veneris (C. W.). 
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Clark Albert C.) The Vetus Cluniacensis of Poggio, 
being a contribution to the textual criticism of 
Cicero Pro Sex. Roscio, Pro Cluentio, Pro Murena, 
Pro Caelio, and Pro Milone. With two facsimiles. 
87” x 8”. Pp. Ixx+57. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1905. 8s. 6d. ($2.10). (Anecdota Oxoniensia. 
Classical Series, Part x.) 

Cope (Alfred Davies) On a recently discovered frag- 
ment of Juvenal. 8}"x54". Pp. 16. Oxford, 
R. H. Blackwell ; London, Simpkin Marshall & 
Co. 1905. 6d. [A jeu d’esprit.] 

Demosthenes. Poyard(C.) Démosthene. Discours 
judiciaires, traduction entitrement nouvelle avec 
arguments et notes. 7}”x4#’. Pp. vii+462. 
Paris, Garnier Fréres. 1905. 3 fr. 

Havuvette (Amédée) Archiloque, sa vie et ses poésies. 
Un poéte Ionien du viie. siécle. 9” x 54”. Pp. x +302. 
Paris, A. Fontemoing. 1905. 7.50 fr. 

Jebb (Sir R. C.) The British Academy. Bacchylides. 
(From The Proceedings of the British Academy, 
vol. i.) 93” x 6}”. Pp. 18. London, Henry Frowde. 
1905. 1s. net. 

Nutting (H. C.) Studies in the si clause (University 
of California Publications. Classical Philology, 
vol. i, No. 2, pp. 35-94) 104”x 73”. Berkeley, 
The University Press. Jan. 31, 1905. 60 cents. 

Oswald (M. M. F.) The use of the prepositions in 
Apollonius Rhodius compared with their use in 
Homer. 73”x5". Pp. 208. University Press, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A., 1904. $1.00. 

Randolph (Charles Brewster) The Mandragora of the 
Ancients in Folklore and Medicine (Proceedings of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 
xl., No. 12, pp. 485-537). 9}”x6}". Boston, 
Massachusetts. January, 1905. 75 cents. 
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4 inches = 10 centimetres (roughly). 


Propertius. Butler (H. E.) Sexti Properti Opera 
Omnia, with acommentary. 7?’ x5”. Pp. vi+416, 
London, Archibald Constable. 1905. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ransom (Caroline L.) (Fellow in the University of 
Chicago). Studies in Ancient Furniture, Couches 
and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, 
12”x9". Pp. 128+30 plates. Chicago, The 
University Press. 1905. $4.50 net. 

Souter (A.) De codicibus Manuscriptis Augustini 
quae feruntur, Quaestionum Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti exxvii. (Sitzwngsberichte der Kais. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Band 149.) 
9?” x 6}". Pp. ii+25. Wien, Karl Gerold’s Sohn. 
1905. 75 pf. 

Spiers (R. Phené) Architecture East and West. A 
collection of essays written at various times during 
the last sixteen years. 93”x6}". Pp. iii+270. 
London, Batsford. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 

Stewart (J. A.) The Myths of Plato, translated 
with introductory and other observations. 9” x 5}’. 
Pp. xii+532. London, Macmillan. 1905. 14s. net. 

Virgil. Stampini (Ettore) Le Bucoliche di Virgilio 
con introduzione e commento, Parte prima, Ecloge 
i-v (Terza edizione con molte variazioni ed aggiunte) 
84" x54". Pp. xxiv+109. Torino, Casa editrice 
Ermanno Loescher. 1905. 1.50 lire. 

Vogel (Dr. Paul) Schiilerkommentar zu Lysias’ Aus- 
gewihlten Reden. 7}”x5}"”. Pp. 45. Leipzig, 
G. Freytag; Wien, F. Tempsky. 1905. 50 pf. 
or 60 h. 

Zielinski (Th.) Das Clauselgesetz in Ciceros Reden. 
Grundziige einer oratorischen Rhythmik. 9” x 54’. 
Pp. viii +253. Leipzig, Theodore Weicher. 1904. 
M. 8.40. 


JANUARY LIST (p. 93). 


The title of Mr. Burton’s book should have been given as: 


Burton (Ernest de Witt) Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. 


CORRIGENDA.—EXCAVATIONS AT PHYLAKOPI. 


In a review of Excavations at Phylakopi, Class. 
Nev. 1905, p. 80, I find I have misquoted Dr. Arthur 
Evans. In his article on the ‘ Pottery-marks’ Dr. 
Evans writes (p. 184) that ‘the method of writing 
from right to left, instead of from left to right, is 
not found in the Cnossian linear inscriptions.’ By 
a slip which I much regret I wrote ‘Cretan’ for 
‘Cnossian’ in quoting this sentence. I of course 
understood Dr. Evans to be referring to the Cnossian 
inscriptions only, not to the whole ‘ Minoan’ system 
of picture-writing generally. He shews that right- 





to-left writing could be used in the Minoan system 
by the Melian example, which reads in the reverse 
direction to that of an otherwise identical Cnossian 
sign-group. This being so, I still doubt whether all 
the Cnossian inscriptions will eventually prove to 
read from left to right. 

On p. 81, 1. 23 of my review, for ‘but’ read 
‘and’; on p. 82 read ‘a shifting of political ar- 
rangements had evidently taken place. With the 
XXth Dynasty,’ ete. H. R. Haut. 

March 31, 1905. 












































